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Man’s muscles, aided by 
pole or paddle, were the 
first “power plants’’ for 
ships. Among the earliest 
boats were dugouts like 
this, made from a single 
log, crudely shaped and 
hollowed out. 












1500 B.C. 









From the ancient Egyptians to the 
Vikings who first crossed the Atlan- 
tic, less than 1OOO years ago, men 
and oars supplied the power, helped 
by a sail when the wind was right. 











Oars gave way to sail, 
NS. and sailing ships reached 
their highest point in the 
famous “clippers.” In 
these ships, American 
sea captains traded in 
every port on earth. 
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With better steam engines, ships could 
be larger and faster. By the time of 
the Spanish-American: war, we had 
heavily-armored battleships weighing 
several thousand tons. 





Even after steam Ke alted 
in ocean vessels, captains insisted o 
sails, too. At first, ships had paddle wheels 
at the side, later propellers came into use. 
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Westinghouse pioneered in the 
use of high-speed turbines for 
driving ships. The “engines” of 
modern battleships are geared 
turbines, driven by super- 
heated, high-pressure steam, 
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riers, Westinghouse turbines transmit the 
power to propellers through a train of gears. 
In others, turbines drive electric generators 
and electric motors drive the propellers. 



















FREE TO TEACHERS Send for free reprints of 


this picture story (I 94) for classroom use. Write to School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

















Geared turbines and turbine-electric drives, puilt 
by Westinghouse, power a vast number of the 
cargo vessels and tankers supplying our fighting 
forces today. 






TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, NBC. 
Ted Malone, Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 EWT, Blue Network. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ETA eIRE 


SEE COUPON IN THE COUPON SECTION, PAGE 65 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


My FRIEND FLICKA 


and 


“THUNDERHEAD 
By Mary O’Hara 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
JOHN STEUART CURRY 


Retail Price $5.75 
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—the charming story, and its 
sequel, of a sensitive boy and 
his enduring love for his 
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YANKEE FROM 
OLYMPUS 


BY CATHERINE 
DRINKER BOWEN 


$3.00 


Three generations of the 
family of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Supreme Court 
Justice, great liberal son 
of a great father. 
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Lig MANY BENEFITS — ONE OBLIGATION: Over 
500,000 book-reading families now belong to the 
<i! Book-of-the-Month Club. They do so in order to 
keep themselves from missing the important new 
they are really interested in. 

As a Club member, you receive an advance 
blication report about the judges’ choice—and 
D reports about all other important coming 
If you decide you want the book-of-the- 
Month, you let it come. If not (on a blank always 
Provided) you can specify some other book you 
Want, or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 

Last year the retail value of free books given 
© Club members was over $7,000,000—given, not 
‘old! These book-dividends could be distributed 
free because so many subscribers ordinarily want 
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Mr. Bates’ new novel is the 
stirring tale of a British aviator 
downed over France. Lost Island 
is a timely story “‘set in the 
vast sapphire space of the South 
Pacific.’ 


heav 


the book-of-the-month that an enormous edition 
can be printed. The saving on this quantity-pro- 
duction enables the Club to buy the right t6 print 
other fine library volumes. These are then manu- 
factured and distributed free among subscribers— 
one for every two books-of-the-month purchased. 


You pay no yearly fee as a member. Your one 
obligation is that you must buy no fewer than 
four books-of-the-month in any twelve-month 
period. Your subscription to the Club is not for 
one year, but as long as you decide; you can end 
it at any time after taking four books-of-the- 
month. You pay for the books as you get them— 
the regular retail price (frequently less) plus a 
small charge to cover postage and other mailing 
expenses. (Prices are slightly bigher in Canada.) 


very own colt 


the fascinating beggar-saint 
Francis of Assisi, and the 
strangely “ 4 





BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH ANY ONE OF THESE NATION-WIDE BEST-SELLERS 
AU recent Rooh-of-the-Month Club selections! 























FAIR STOOD THE NOW I LAY ME DOWN 
WIND FOR FRAN 
anil THE MEEK oil 
LOST ISLAND —- oa CRAZY WEATHER 
"(double solecton) Tis many, oe ™ (double deletion) 
COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS take its place, beside — COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS 
$3.00 Borncdetie, brings to life $3.00 


In Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep the 
“‘gay’’ world of Europe takes refuge 
in New York, 

Crazy Weather is a Huck Finn-Tom 
Sawyer sort of adventure in the South- 


modern’’ up- 
of his time. 





BOOK-OF.THE-MONTH CLUB 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive free copies 
of MY FRIEND FLICKA and THUNDERHEAD, and for every two 
books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club I am to receive, 
free, the current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree 
to purchase at least four books-of-the-month from the Club 
ok te year I am a member, and I may cancel my subscri 
tion any time after purchasing four such books from the Club. 


Prrrrrrrittt ttt tee 
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5 Postal District 
Nihciadiecheonigslatainadethioiilagltlchiad (ep - 


Begin My Subscription With. .................cc0s0sssesernenenerneee 


‘Choose one uf the selections above) 
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Book prices are si higher in Canada bat the Chab te Qanadian momb=re, 
without ony extra wy ies dete, threaah Wook -of tee jonth Club (Canada), Led. 
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_ |Keener Interest in Proper Care of Teeth and Gums! 


se, 


75 East 
ew York 
» Adve 
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A request 


IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN gives Children 


“The most effective way | have 
ever found to teach dental hy- 
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giene,” writes Illinois teacher. 
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ERE IS A sure way to get the most out of your dental hygiene 
H instruction—a way that has been carefully and completely 
worked out for you. It is Ipana’s new 5-Way Plan. And to thou- 
sands of teachers it has already proved a tremendous help in 
teaching youngsters regular dental health habits. 


FREE—NEW Cardboard Teeth Model — 
Gives Classroom Demonstrations New Meaning! 


Ipana’s teaching material includes a new, larger-than-life-size set 
of teeth modeled in cardboard. “And,” writes a South Dakota 
teacher, “this graphic model makes it easy even for smaller chil- 
dren to understand the need for regular tooth brushing and gum 
massage.” It shows the correct technique for this double use of 
the tooth brush. And you can also point out more clearly how soft 
foods deprive gums of exercise, thus making massage so important. 


In addition, the 5-Way Plan brings you a colored “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” wall chart showing tooth structure, class hygiene 
records, dental health certificates and a new teacher’s outline to 
help plan a successful program. 


So clip the coupon below and send today for this material. You 
will find it a real help in your school work. And, in carrying out 
the Plan, you will be contributing to the nation’s efforts for better- 
health-on-the-home-front! 


For HEALTH-on-the-HOME FRONT 





Educational Dept. NI-94 
Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 


(C0 Wall Chart. C New model of Teeth. 
CJ Dental Certificates. 


C— Class Hygiene Records. 
(C) Teacher’s Folder. 


NAME NAME OF SCHOOL____ 





SCHOOL ADDRESS__ GRADE TAUGHT______ 





CITY _STATEW. 





CLASS ENROLLMENT ___ 








JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


Page POSTERS about bonds are pop- Peses TEACHING drawing to first- 
36 ular with children. They like 38-39 raders seems to be the hardest 
to use stars, and a color scheme of kind of art teaching, if one may judge 
red, white, and blue. Sometimes these by the results. Some teachers let the 
points help. children scribble; others are too for. 
1. Use more red than blue, or vice mal. There is a happy medium. ° 
versa. If one of the colors predomi- The pictures in this article illus- 
nates, it holds the design together. trate many points. These are some, 
2. If you use too much white, the First-graders will make less scrib- 
poster will be weak. Rich red and bly pictures with wax crayons if they 
blue are needed in big areas to estab- will sometimes create patterns instead 
lish balance. of trying to fill parts in solid. The 
3. If letters are made very wide, striped apron and the checked dress 
they will stand out and give pattern on Mother Rabbit, the wavy lines for 


ee . : , and the lines f 
Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured fo vm» de: piolaes tanssiien et 





Poster making has its place in the 
elementary school but it should not be made quickly. The first-grader 


Because the authenticity of all material pre- crowd out the freer expressions of ~~ to work Resg eg: ou. 

sented is safeguarded by the co nation off modeling and painting large pictures. be ack _ 4 air is aay — 
gua llabo with scribbly lines, pressing hard to 

outstanding educational authorities and sub- = CHILDREN are very enthusi- give a good black. His face is made 


eRe astic about painting pictures of with the same black crayon but not 
ject-matter specialists, Encyclopaedia Britan- the journey of a streamline train pressed on so hard. 


nica Films offer educators the most authentic across the prairies and mountains to Children draw arms very short. 


: California. They like to make as Sometimes a teacher can exaggerate 
classroom film library ever produced to meet many as a dozen scenes showing the the length of the arms to help chil- 


the demands of the school curriculum. same train. It really seems like a dren get them long enough. 


journey, for you see the train going When a first-grade teacher shows 
through wheat fields, small towns, a child how to draw, she must show 


. . and big cities, winding through moun- him how to draw many simple things: 

Correct F ilm Selection Assured tains, and finally at its destination. a cup and saucer, a bowl, a teapot, 

Such a project helps pupils live their a chair, plants, tables, houses, barns, 
“ (Continued on page 8) 


To help you properly select Encyclopaedia emersry 
Britannica Films for your school system, we 
prepare, without obligation, an Integration 
Study after duly analyzing your school syllabi 
or courses of instruction. With this individual- 
ized Integration Study before you, you can 
systematically build an Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Film Library to fit your courses of in- 
struction. 




































20th Century WORKBOOKS| 


will be “life-sabers” for you this fall! 


This year, more than ever before, teachers must have the best help they 
possibly can get. 20th Century Workbooks provide “‘teaching insurance’’ for 
you and “‘learning insurance’’ for your pupils. Thoroughly tested, highest 
in quality, and lowest in price. 


1. Let’s Get Started—For Pre-Primer. Activities are easy and interesting, 
intended to build skills for beginni reading. Vocabulary of 35 dif- 
— La 64 pp., 8 in. x 11 im. Very attractive cover. Class 

order price, 16c. 

2. Fun With Words and Pictures——For Primer. A very easy 64 page (8 
in. x 11 in.) book of seatwork lessons for beginning pupils. Large pic- 
tures, small amount of reading, limited vocabulary. Attractive cover 
in red and blue. Class order price, 15c. 

3. Fun With Words—-For Grade I. A most popular book of reading 
seatwork lessons for Grade 1. Carefully chosen, limited vocabulary 
which may be used with any reading system. Provides interesting mo- 
tivated activities. Cover in green and black. 64 pp., 8 in. x 11 in. 
Class order price, 15c. 

4. Fun With Words—For Grade II. Reading seatwork with a larger 
tocabulary and more reading activity. Much more economical than 
duplicated copies prepared by the teacher. Used with any reading 
system or other supplementary material. 64 pp., 8 in. x 11 in. Clase order price, 15c. 

5. More Fun With Words—For Grade III. Reading seatwork for inde- 
pendent use or with any basal reader. Provides ample, well-organized 
reading practice. Written by Louise Carson, author of the other books 
in this series. Strongly bound in attractive cover in colors. 64 Dp. 
8 in. x 11 in. Very low class price of 15c. 

@. A First Numbér Book—For beginners in number work, Grade I or IL 
Includes recognition of numbers, number concepts, writing numbers, 
counting, and the fundamental addition and subtraction combinations 
Much use made of association of ‘a. > with printed symbols. 96 pP., 
8 in. x 11 in. Three color cover. Class order price, 18¢ 

7. America, My Country. An extremely timely patriotic book for children 
in primary grades. Fifteen lessons about our flag; the remainder con- 
structively patriotic. Its contents makes it a “‘must’’ on the school’s 
list at this time. Beautiful cover. Class order price, 10c. 

8. a Drill Pads. The 20th Century Series for Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 

, 7, 8, a book for each grade. Durably bound, 6 in. x 9 in. i128 
as Will furnish much needed practice at low cost. Material for 
year’s work in each book. For use with any — eg text. Teacher's 
manual free with class orders. Class my price, 15c. 

9. It’s Fun To Be Healthy—For Grade A correct beginning for the 
important health program in the grades. Emphasizes value of hevlth for oeall citizenship. Very 
attractive make up. Class order price, 20c. 

10. Good Health Habits—For Grade III. May be used with any text book. Sixteen units dealing with 

ifte health habits. Reading and exercises very interesting. Activity for pupil is central theme 
of technique. 80 pp., 8 in. x 11 im. Class order price, 20c. 

11. The Health Parade—For Grade IV. An attractive 

Filo study-guide for use with or without a sentbecs. 


ice of right henlth bits. 84 DD. cnr il in, SPECIAL OFFER 


Clas —y Practice — For Grade II. A much needed 
12. Language Pr —_ hy Send 15 cents in coin for 8 
1 in beginning lish work. 
eed £4 bacealy or supplementary to 7%, — mate- —— copy of any Workbook 
er price, 15c. see oe = this page (specify grade want- 
13. English yo: 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. ed) and a copy of our new Quiz 
| ey 4 for “usual e om. Booklet, “What’s the Answer?” 
. Lag ish—Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 A new 
” ~~, an Used with any stand- | See coupon section on Page 65. 
| “text. Class order price, 30c. 


BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS OF 20TH CENTURY WORKBOOKS 
FOWLER, IND. 








Proper Film Utilization Assured 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are in- 
troduced into your school system, our Film 
Utilization Service at once plays an important 
role, Highly trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional prob- 
lems, explain the techniques of using Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films as an instrument for 
dynamic classroom instruction. 






Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 

















- « . e 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 
1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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..« FREEDOM FROM 
NIGHT-TIME DRUDGERY OF LESSON COPYING 








When the classroom day is over are you 
faced with tedious, after-hours lesson 
preparing and marking? Or do you open 
the door to freedom—time of your own, leisure 
time for fun, relaxation, self-improvement? 
You'll find Ditto Machines and Ditto 
Workbooks the “Open Door” to freedom! 
Thousands of teachers are using them 
today—have found them a marvelous aid 
to class alertness, the speedy relief to 
teaching burdens! 
| Let Ditto’s 55 authoritative workbooks, 
a i covering most subjects for all grades; put 
— an end to your night-time drudgery! 





GET SAMPLE LESSON TO USE 


IN YOUR CLASS... FREE! 


Mail the coupon NOW for Ditto’s catalog of 
modern educating practice and test materials to 
use in classes. And remember, today, as always, 
genuine Ditto supplies are available to keep pre- 
viously sold gelatin and liquid type machines 
operating at Ditto’s top efficiency! 


z with 
theme 








“MAIL COUPON TODAY- - 


DITTO, Inc. 

659 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” _ 
( ) Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog” 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
( ) Send me Sample Lessons 


My Name 
SE es ee se a 











Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 















City. County._____ State 
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Specially Prepared 
ya mitehicialeh mae) ae ens 
in Every Schoolroom 


TEACHER PLANS 





Get ANN MARIE’S Latest Original 
TEACHER - PLANS for the Best 
Creative Project Material 


Lessen your work by letting us supply you 
with new, interesting, timely art material 
for each month of the school year. 

TEACHER-PLANS are- prepared by experienced teach- 
ers to give pupils in the lower elementary grades the 
newest ideas on creative, timely material ... each 


packet is chock full of practical ideas and activities 
so each child can participate. 


ER PLANS contain 
TEACH Pon nO 


Blackboard Borders 


Nature Studies— 
Special Holiday Material 
Greeting Cards — Baskets 


” Material, etc. 


It’s one of the most simplified, useful, stimulating 
systems used with teaching. Makes your work easier— 
= much valuable time. Keeps your pupils inter- 
ested. 


Thousands of satisfied teachers from every state use 


Ann Marie’s Monthly art and activity service. This 
method has proved successful for many years. 


ANN MARIE’S IS A COMPLETE SERVICE 
An Entire Series for Each and Every Month 


TEACHERS’ TESTIMONIALS 


“The Teacher-Plans were of “at hel 
in making my work easier and more ef- 


° 1 £ . 
ae p saewes them as Wel as Me We supply you with complete art and activity plans for 
Mre. W. J. Arnold each month of the school year .... September to and in- 
Hiram, Georgia cluding April. You will receive large posters, small posters, 
“I must say I can’t praise the Teacher- seasonal window pictures, blackboard borders, handicraft 
Plans enough.” material, gifts for children to make, health posters, nature 


Mise Dora A. Zeigler study material and special holiday material. All in actual 

Port Byron, Ill. size .... in color... . ready to use with complete instruc- 

“T have used these plans since 1933 tions. Entire year’s TEACHER-PLAN service for all eight 

and look forward to the new plans each months only $2.98! Send your remittance right away and 
school year. start your service for September school opening. 


FREY 1944 pocket size Atlas of World War II 
with 38 maps, if you remit $2.98 with order. 
ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 1720 

5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, lil. 

Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1944-45. 


C) Here is $2.98 for a full year’s service and free gift. 


[] Send me full year’s service at $2.98. I will remit on 
or before October 10th. 


C) $1.00 for big Fall (Sept.-Oct.) Packet. 
If you remit by check, please add 5c. 


Mrs. Matt Armstrong 
Lake Odessa, Michigan 


“The Teacher-Plans are the best I have 
ever used.”’ 
Mra. L. G. D 
Trenton, South Carolina 
“I have ordered your material for sev- 
eral ae and enjoy Teacher-Plans very 
maiuech,”’ 
Winifred Sheridan 
Joliet, Til. 
“Last year my pupils and I looked for- 
ward with pleasure to receiving Teacher- 
Plans.” 
Christine Hess 
Emmetsburg, Iowa 
“Am simply lost without your plans.” 


Mary Gra 
Summit, New Yor 


“I couldn’t get along without Teacher- NAME — 
Plans."’ csi adie 
os Sara Beattie 
Central Falls, Rhode Island ADDRESS 








TODAY MORE THAN EVER 
TEACHERS DEPEND UPON 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


Grades 1 through 8 — a book for each grade. 
Makes the teaching of Arithmetic easy. List 


READING SEATWORK 


Pre-Primer through 2nd grade. Develops quick- 
ness and accuracy. List price 


SAFETY SAM SERIES 


Grades | through 6 — a book for each grade. 2 4 
A new, modern safety program which requires * 
no extra teachers, no extra class periods... 4 

part of the reading program. 28 


THESE AND MORE THAN [00 TITLES 
IN THE NEW 1944 


EBSTER WORKBOOK CATALO 
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The clever remarks that children make are a source of pleasure to all of us. Do 
you know an amusing one? Send it to us, and, if it is published, we will pay you 
one dollar. All items should be typed, or written in ink. Be sure to sign your 


own first name. 


Coleman, aged three, was visiting 
his grandmother. Seeing a framed 
picture of himself on a table, he lifted 
it and looked at it. 

“Be careful,” said his grandmother. 
“That is my pride and joy.” 

His mother, coming into the room, 
later, asked, “Coleman, who is that?” 

“That’s Pride and Joy,” he replied, 
“but it looks just like me.” 

MAYMEE CAMPBELL 
La Monte, Missouri 


Little Joe had been warned not to 
eat green apples, but the temptation 
was too great for him to resist. One 
day as he picked an apple he was 
heard to say, “On your mark—get 
set—look out, stomach, it’s coming!” 

Trnntz M. JAMISON. 
Center, Mississippi 


My three-year-old grandson Bobby 
was being reprimanded by his father. 
The boy looked up and said very seri- 
ously, “Well, I guess I'll just have to 
go and join the army.” 

ANNE B. KIMBALL 
Whittier, California 


Address: Let’s Laugh, THe Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Contributions for this column cannot be acknowledged or returned., 


On his way from the barn to the 
house, George, who is four years old, 
bumped into his older brother and 
fell down. 

“Why don’t you watch where you 
are going?” the older boy asked an- 
grily. 

“I’m not going anywhere; I’m just 
coming back,” George replied. 

MmiaM I. LINsMYER 


Seymour, Wisconsin 


I was helping the first grade with 
their number books. The directions 
read, “Put the number under each 
group.” One little girl did not be- 
gin her work immediately.. Again | 
explained that she was to put the cor- 
rect number under each group, but 
still she hesitated. Finally she in- 
quired, “Are these groups?” 

“Yes,” I answered, pointing to each 
group, “this is a group, and this is 
a group.” 

At last she looked up at me with 
her solemn brown eyes. “But, teach- 
er, they look like kittens to me,” she 
said. 

JUNE STOTHARD 
McDonald, Kansas 









Learn How to be More Successful 


in Your Art and 








Craft Projects. 


Thousands of successful 
teachers read the 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


You receive a brand new 36-page issue each 
school month giving you the successful 
art projects which other teachers have 
completed in their classes. Articles are 
written by the teachers—illustrations 
show what the pupils have done. 


New “Source Reference Teaching Material” 
comes to you in SCHOOL ARTS. You 
save the time it would take you to find 
this material in libraries and museums. 
Illustrations of source material are excel- 
lently prepared and printed. 


New ideas and suggestions as wel] as new 
ways for using old ideas in projects:— 
nature and art, lettering, posters, design, 
applied arts, holiday hints in season. 


And extra pages in full colors—8 of them 
during the year—many of them so choice 
and beautiful, that you will want to 
mount or frame them for hanging in your 
classroom. 


Subscribe and get these 10 book-like 
magazines. Do it NOW and begin 
with the next helpful issue. 








CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 








Send for your free copy today! 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 








SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 249 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS. 
C—O Enclosed is $4.00. [ Send bill payable October 15, 1944. 
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LET’S LAUGH 


One night while little Alice was 
out riding with her father, they met 
a big dog. The lights of their car 
caused the dog’s eyes to shine. Ex- 
citedly, Alice shouted, “Oh, Daddy, 
see. He’s turned on his lights!” 

Daisy RATLIFF 
Valdosta, Georgia 


Radio programs dramatizing the 
bombing of cities had evidently made 
more of an impression on four-year- 
old Robert than his parents realized, 
for one day he ran into the house 
shouting, “Mother, get into the cel- 
lar under the potato bin. Daddy just 
bought a war bomb!” 

MELVA CHRISTIAN 
Coffeen, Illinois 


Janet returned from school greatly 
excited. “Miss Johnson never saw a 
horse!” she cried. “I drew one and 
she didn’t even know what it was!” 

Luci_Le EVERLY 
Lancaster, Missouri 


The teacher had explained the signs 
of the zodiac to her class, and called 
on several pupils to repeat them. 

“Cancer, the crab,” said Mary. 

“Leo, the lion,” suggested Bob. 

Henry hesitated; then beamed and 
replied, “Mickey, the mouse.” 

Ciara L, LEE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


The music teacher brought the 
portable phonograph and some rec- 
ords into the first-grade room and 
taught a music-appreciation lesson. 

Kathleen, on reaching home, said, 
“The music teacher had a whole suit- 
case of music today.” 

ALETHA WILKEY MAcy 
Ainsworth, Iowa 


One morning, Carolyn, aged two, 
discovered that she had no pocket. 
She reached for the scissors, saying to 
her mother, “Cut me a pocket.” 

ELAINE FisH 
Lavinia, Iowa 


At dismissal time I sent seven-year- 
old George to see whether it had 
stopped raining. He returned saying, 
“No, it’s still leaking!” 

RutH E. WARREN 
Birmingham, Alabama 


An agent, calling at the door one 
thy, said to four-year-old Dorothy, 
“You are a pretty little girl.” The 
child replied, “You should see my 
mother when she is dressed up!” 

DoroTHy OVERHEUL 
Marshall, Michigan 


Bill had never seen a horse that was 
hot attached to some vehicle. One 
he came into the house calling 
txcitedly, “Mother, look. There goes 
thorse with his wagon cut off.” 
ANNa M. Priestly 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


a Wire - 


I had emphasized the importance 
of raising the hand before speaking. 
One day I was busily working at my 
desk when I felt a nudge at my elbow. 
Looking around I discovered six- 
year-old Jerry standing beside me. 
He said, “Mrs. Griffith, I’m going to 
raise my hand now. Will you please 
look?” 

IRENE A. GRIFFITH 
Otterville, Missouri 





One day little Marilyn, aged five, 
was taken to the dentist to have a 
tooth filled. 

When she returned home her grand- 
mother asked, “Well, Marilyn, did 
you cry?” 

A look of surprise crossed the 
child’s face, and she replied, “No, 
was I supposed to?” 

ALIcE Youp 
Winton, California 


















Jack, aged four, had been sitting 
one evening with his parents on the 
porch of their home. Finally, his 
father turned out the light around 
which moths and mosquitoes were fly- 
ing in an annoying manner. Later 
Jack noticed some fireflies and ex- 
claimed, “It’s no use, Daddy! They 
are coming with lanterns!” 

A.oystus BASGALL 


Bison, Kansas 





EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION .. 


-IT 1S A JOURNEY... 


. ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 








frrexrons, scientists and engineers, by 
their solution of technical problems, have 
created many new problems of /f. 

Constantly their accomplishments are accel- 
erating the tempo of progress with the result 
that the rate of change has been much greater 
during the last few decades than during past 
centuries. Technological developments in many 
different fields combine to affect every phase 
of human relationship in a rapidly widening 
radius, until the effects of the airplane now en- 
circle the globe. No one can remain isolated 
from or immune to its influence. 

Today’s school teachers and administrators 
are faced with the greatest challenge of their 
profession. In the past there was more time in 
which the earth’s inhabitants could absorb and 
adjust their lives to the impact of change. The 
very nature of the airplane, its three-dimen- 
sional freedom, its epochal speed, and its ability 


to travel above all the earth’s configurations, 
just as much prohibit leisure in which to meet 
its challenge in peace as they have done in war. 


Therefore, the responsibility of educators is 
not confined to our youth. Statesmen, profes- 
sional men and business men together are all 
caught in the swiftest change of time. Parents, 
educators and students are all ‘“‘going to school.”’ 
Their welfare, and the welfare of our nation, 
are dependent upon an enlightened and sym- 
pathetic public understanding of the social, po- 
litical and economic potentials of the transport 
plane as an instrument of global communication. 

Educators, anxious that this new invention be 
used as a means to attaining the highest level 
of civilization, are invited to join with us in 
developing programs for Air-Age Education. 

Please write to us—send us your ideas, your 
problems and your suggestions and we shall be 
glad to cooperate with you. 


Ask for free copy of Air-Age Education News. Ready for mailing September 15th 


ADVISORY BOARD 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Chancellor, University of Denver 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, Schoo! of Education, U. C. L. A. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelpbia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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32-page 
WORKBOOK CATALOG 


E)nee 


WHAT FOLLETT WORKBOOKS 
WILL DO FOR YOU 


If you haven't used Follett Workbooks you have 
a pleasant surprise awaiting you. They will make 
your work easier, the pupils’ work more enjoy- 
able, and produce better results in the classroom. 


YOU NEED THESE EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING TOOLS 
We have them in every subject, every grade, for use with 
Chock-full of tested drill materials, study 


guides, reviews and tests, bibliographies, games, activity 
work, seatwork, and practical teaching devices. Each book 


any basic text. 


a full year’s work. 





i 


ESL Sine COBFART | 


WORKBOOKS FOR 
ALL SUBJECTS 


ARITHMETIC 
CIVICS ENGLISH 
GEOGRAPHY 
HEALTH 
HISTORY 
NATURE STUDY 
READING 
SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPELLING 


HOW TO GET 
A SAMPLE 
WORKBOOK 








MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG —_ Let us know the 


Follett Publishing Company, 1251 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
| () Please send Free Workbook Catalog 
() I enclose 10c. Send sample workbook 


subject and grade 
| in which you are in- 
terested. Forward 
10c for mailing 





——————— 
i (subject) 
| Name 


| Address 


| costs and a copy of 

actual workbook 

| will be mailed at 
once together with 
complete catalog. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY # CHICAGO 










SEPTEMBER 


will feature a Unit on the STEEL 
Industry, along with A CONSTI- 
TUTION DAY Diorama, “Gather- 
ing Milkweed Fioss for Victory,” 
A Unit on Oklahoma, and a host 


of other timely articles. OCTO- 
BER will feature Halloween ma- 
terial and A Unit on our Navy. 





.. « for less than 





10 BIG ISSUES 


from date of subscription 


ONLY $3.00 


No matter when you subscribe, you will 
receive 10 consecutive issues. 


Subscribe Now ! 


Money refunded if not satisfied. 
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USABLE ARTS, \ 
CRAFTS and 
ACTIVITY MATERIAL O 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the na- 
tional magazine of IDEAS and PRACTICAL 
PROJECTS that you can put right to work 
in your classroom! Regardless of the grade 
you teach, Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES will 
give you the material you need. Every issue 
is profusely illustrated and contains projects 
for primary, intermediate and upper grades. 
It makes teaching FUN! 


Don’t miss the many new helpful features this 
year. Here are just a few: Units for Primary, 
Intermediate, and Upper Grades Complete with 
Art and Craft Projects; Answers to Teachers’ 
Questions About the Activity Program; Material 
on the Other Americas; Entertainment Helps; 
Stories and Illustrations on “World Citizens,” in- 
cluding George Washington Carver, Christopher 
Columbus, Roger Williams, and many others; Ac- 
tivities in Wood; Progressive Art in Progressive 
Schools. Twenty-two project pages in every issue. 






Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark Street, Chicago 40, Ill. 


CO) Please enter my subscription for Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning 
with the current number) price $3.00. If I am not sat- 
isfied, I may cancel my subscription within 10 days after 
receipt of my first issue. 

I enclose or ©) I shall remit on or 
‘ore October 5, 


. I am not acquainted with Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 
IES. Please send free project material. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 


sol 








HOW TO USE 
. THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 4) 


fences, sailboats, trees, and soon. Let 
them all be very crude. If the child 
learns to draw only a few things, and 
draws them well through much repe- 
tition, he no longer cares to express 
himself by drawing things crudely. 
He must be encouraged (1) to like 
what he draws, (2) to want to make 
it a little better, (3) to want to learn 
many new things, and (4) to use 
these new things in compositions. 


Page WE MADE music illustrations 

with tempera paint for patriot- 
ic songs. The children painting them 
were nine and ten years old, so the 
results were more sophisticated than 
these. 

Some of the staves were swung in 
on a big curve and overlapped just as 
a flag appears when blowing in a 
breeze. The ten-year-olds enjoyed this, 
but younger children could not do it, 
though they admired the effect. 

The pupils put a colored wash of 
pale orange, blue, or yellow over a 
22” x 28” piece of tagboard. When 
this was dry they drew the design and 
notes in pencil and then painted them. 


Page IF THE aim of the screen is to 
41 , - song 

cover some unsightly object in 
the room, it may be decorated in 
unobtrusive colors, perhaps matching 
the soft colors of the curtains in the 
schoolroom. ‘The pupils should see 
that the place where the screen is to 
be used determines the color scheme 
it should have. 

Children learn by making many 
designs that are not too difficult. A 
screen is good for this sort of prob- 
lem, especially if it is covered many 
times during the year. (Used wrap- 
ping paper may be pressed to get the 
wrinkles out, pasted together, and 
painted. ) 

The children may wish to decorate 
the room for some special day. They 
can pin wrapping paper over any de- 
sign on the screen, and on this paper 
they can paint designs very quickly 
just for the celebration. After it is 
past, they can take the paper down. 

When children plan the colors for 
screens used in school, evaluating the 
effect of this one and that one, they 
are having an experience which is not 
only creative and interesting but also 
very useful. Such choices will help 
them choose chairs, curtains, rugs, 
and so on, for home use. 

Children like to mix colors. They 
should be encouraged to do so. Here 
are some things they like to do. 

1. Mix white with blue to get light 
blue. Use this for part of a design. 
Mix still more blue with it, and later 
black, for painting more parts of the 
design. The result is a design com- 
posed of blue of different shades. 

2. When making a design having 
gray areas in it, outline a gray area 
with lighter gray obtained by mixing 
white with the first gray. 

3. Suppose the design has red and 
blue in it. Mix a little white with 
the red and also with the blue. Paint 
areas of these lighter shades. 

4. Often areas of pure black and 
pure white help a design. 





The Economy Chart Outfit—$1.12 











The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only $1.12, 
consists of two charts with pockets for holding 
letter and word cards; a supply of 275 word cards 
and several alphabets of small and capital letters 
—enough to build an extensive primary reading 
vocabulary; and an indexed filing box for keeping 
the cards in order—all put up in a compact, at- 
tractive package. Such an outfit is indispensable 
in the teaching of sentence building, phonics, spell- 
ing, silent reading, sight reading and oral read. 
ing. It provides a means for comprehension tests | 
through “read and do” exercises. It can also be | 
used as a bulletin board and for giving directions | 
The chart is so constructed that it can be used | 
conveniently as a hand chart as well as a wall | 
chart. The outfit is extremely flexible; in fact, it | 
is possible to build up almost any group of phono 
grams, words, or sentences desired. The type used 
is standard chart size. The word and letter canis 
are two inches high. ‘The dimensions of the two | 
charts combined are 17 x 23 inches. Packed in» 
substantial container with directions for use. 


PRICE: $1.12, postpaid 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, li. 
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EDUCATIONAL . 
+ « «+ TESTS 


Save time and transportation cost by 
ordering your educational tests from this 
office. Test publications of leading pub- 
lishers are carried in stock. 


A twenty-four hour shipment service is 
featured. 


Write for new Catalogue and Price List, 
yotoOk 
Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Extension Division 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
lowa City, lowa 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - industrials - Old Masters 
ee } finest and only av- 


The 

thentic collection. Makes 
school work easier for 
teach more fascinati 

















for pupils. 1500 subjects, 
374 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals. 
Special selection of 33 bird 
pictures $1.00. Progres- 
Ses. Tasco ie 
leading Ame indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lam- 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete. 
Send for Catalog with Prices. 





COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—2% x11 in. book of 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines of 
each for coloring. Special price, 20¢ each. 6 for $1.0. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 921 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ii. 


Special Offer! 


New Denoyer - Geppert 
sonst 
HOOT aan ABRIDGED ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL ATLAS 


@ 16 Pages of Maps 
@ 24 Pages of Text 
@ 8%” x 11” in Size 








& 


Send 25c for your Examination Copy- 
Regular Price 60c, Postpaid _ 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY IM 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois ' 
(C0 Enclosed find 25¢ for my Examination 
Copy of the Atlas. 














(1) Send me your Special Packet of Desk 
Maps. I enclose 10c. 

a oa 

OO 

City __ State 
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With Each Introductory Subscrip- 


f ir eG & tion to HYGEIA, The Health Maga- 
? zine—This Valuable 96-Page Book 
‘““ANSWERS TO POPULAR HEALTH 


TO TEACHERS and STUDENTS 2 QUESTIONS” — FREE 






























































i2, 
- os a HOW PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS AND ALERT 
lergy ions 

~ Anemia Feet Prenatal Care STUDENTS USE HYGEIA AND “QUESTION” BOOK 

ing Arthritis Hair Preventive Medicine 

at- MEDICAL AUTHORITIES Athlete's Foot” Headache Pores, Enlarged FREE “QUESTION and ANSWER BOOK” HELPFUL 

ble | ‘ Baby Care Heart i Pyorrhea “Our bigh school physiol class needs 40 copies of HYGEIA each month. We use The 

ell- | ANSWER QUESTIONS |} Backache Indigestion Skin, Dry Health zine constantly as an authoritative source of assignment material. Your free 

ad- | Blood Pressure Kidney Trouble Speech Defects book, ‘Health Questions and Answers’ has proved most helpful as a stimulus to supple- 

sts ON MORE THAN 200 Boils Lungs Stomach Acidity mentary work. WV. L. Cannon, Teacher, Human Science, Kansas City, Missouri. 

=| me eS —— MORE PRACTICAL VALUE THAN TREATISE 

=| HEALTH SUBJECTS — / Cosmetics Milk and Calcium Tobacco Habit GEA counts from’ our eolleae library’ 1 would like to see HYGELA tn the homes of these 
Deafness Nearsightedness Varicose Veins students, as a constant reminder of the importance of health, long after the course ends, 

: — er Welant Redectl fubscribe.” We feel that HYGETA will be of more practionl value than writing s paper 

sed Nutrition Weight Reduction on the course.” Boyd B. Palmer, Head of Biology Dept., San German, Puerto Rico, 

rds 

wo | COLLATERAL READING FOR HEALTH COURSE 

28 —and HYGEIA publishes authoritative articles “As a university student, the collateral reading for my course is contained in HYGEIA. 














I find this periodical too valuable as a reference to depend on library copies, so I wish to 


on a number of these topics each month! subscribe. James R. Korb, Burbank, California. 
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: «f(a Gor ee sea 7 i} . ¥ Y od ine Wal 
se , * ) | WYGEIA, THE HEALTH MAGAZINE eae 
7 | q! Dept. D. 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 Paleo 
4 Send me FREE the 96-page book “HEALTH QUESTIONS” *, mS 
‘2 I enclose $1.00 for the next 6 issues of HYGEIA. oA oa 
, Name : ie A 
Please Print Lea 
' ee “ . 
Fe = Say rf , Street eS 
is + .* aa ea City State pean 
. Li 4 bios * SEE COUPON SECTION FOR EXTRA COUPON bvay 
is 
‘ THE ONLY NATIONAL HEALTH MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED BY ORGANIZED MEDICINE 
. . 
Silent Reading Charts . 
Signs— Directions—Labels 
a 7 TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
wn Exceedingly handy and useful set of 36 
' band charts in book form printed in large t 
seed wes. Each snes panne either THE INstRuUCTOR has always been Submit seasonal manuscripts at 
ee; ut, . . 
Tteten on “Geel Morning”. © safety. a friend to whom a teacher could go least three months in advance of the 
tet sloean, ss “Stop, Leck, ond Lister’ for help and advice and with whom month for which the material is suit- 
reciation, as ank you . . ° 
_ Others provide names to be used as labels she could share her teaching experi- able (by September first for the De- , th ' 
yu eee te Se ee ae ences. When a teacher has completed cember issue, for example). a? Gian te 
ie enoug e e . . . . A 
“a i words or statements useful for silent a particularly successful unit, for ex- Address your contribution to THE pipe peng 
ating J] reading may be set up. ample, she may wish to give other INstRucToR, Editorial Department, and _patstetie 
mo The book comes in a cleverly designed teachers the benefit of her discoveries, Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- . 
. - envelope-jacket which can be converted h : hat sh full . 
S bird into a holder for the letters or words. or her supervisor may suggest that me age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
ogres. The charts save the time and trouble of submit her unit to Tue Instructor. dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
oda ne apes anne and their Perhaps she hesitates because she postage for the return of your manu- 
len > ; doesn’t know just how to go about it. script in case it is not accepted. 

a FEIGE: 609 Cute, se Here are some points to keep in mind. Before submitting contributions to ee oe ee ae = 
- ‘ ’ : « school use — gra and spec 
‘Cui Binns tn Seeniene Dende “*Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” ecsesion conge — hease, Seth, palslatie 
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ok of Salute the fl TO THE INSTRUCTOR oh... Baw > ag wah come paneeenen ty 3127 3 
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. . . . . Cc s 
1.0, ‘ A manuscript should be typewrit- tions given in those departments. $1.00 per dozen copies. 
oe, Ii. _— ] ‘ hi $7.68 per hundred copies 
— ten double-spaced on plain white pa- Tue E , postpaid) 
7 HALL & McCREARY COMPANY per, 8%” x 11”, on one side only, HE Eprror’s Sie oF Ir THE CABLE COMPANY 
! 436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, W./ ~~ (When verse is submitted, each poem A manuscript should never be in Dept. N 228 S. Wabash 
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This department is devoted to verse written by children. Contributions must be ; 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditiors under which the “es 
verse was written. Send only verse which you are sure is a pupil’s own work, pref- § 

$ | 


erably that which has been done at school. Verse written by the class as a whole is 
also acceptable. Use a separate sheet for each poem and include the pupil’s name “Or 
and grade, name and address of the school, and your name. We do not acknowledge 
or return contributions to this department. Send verse to: 




























pa The Children’s Corner on 
— THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y, ; 
G 
) A WALK In AUTUMN A Trip To CHINA line 
x " 4 a ney ox I took a trip to China, a 
.. us take a w I saw some Chinese there. | 
; y ; In the beautiful woods. Their skins were very yellow, 
SEWING MATERIAL FOR YOUR CLASS a ru golden —— And jet black was their hair. 
nuts are falling. ae ; 
Brown acorns for the squirrels. ager ‘Trip a China,” My 
aceon hoes ¢ : Milkweed pods are on the fence. Ruch to my dismay, He 
a . gs — oats provide a ready source of sturdy “Sticktights” sticking on our pants. _! tried to eat some rice He s 
: g material at absolutely no extra expense to your Baby cedars, cute and green. In the good old Chinese way. Wh 
students. Used flour, meal, sugar, feed, and other cotton Hedgeballs rolling dowh the hill , N 
bags can be made into dresses, aprons, smocks, play suits, and Tired and henieodianin we ou I couldn . hold the chopsticks, F 
scores of other easy-to-make items for personal and home use. Supper—bath—and to bed we go Soe fe oe See ee 
_ A 32-page booklet, “Bag of Tricks for Home Sewing,” - am ent wales Se — - ne My 
lists more than 100 different items that your sewing class P igs =< sien ‘ Ohi aaiciea:siaiateditind F He 
can make from cotton bags. The number and size of bags te pgs Teacher sata In the land of China Tha 
required, and complete easy-to-follow instructions for mak- There are many things to see. . 
ing each item, are given in this profusely illustrated booklet. A remarkable group poem by six- Take a trip to China . 
os eae - renege thrift, year-olds. Their teacher reports it as And maybe you'll agree. 
evelop resourcefulness, and stimu- “impressions or memories of a walk Oak 
late initiative in America’s home- in the woods the day before. It was ps Se 148 Brookiva, NY. a ALL 
makers of tomorrow. all very spontaneous and I feel it is samme tage 
ry CuristINE E, Ruppert, Teacher 
ve ‘ wholly the children’s work. I had in : L 
FREE s2enztess SR eeear tes eteeniens Ae 
= of students in sewing classes .” This is the type of unrhymed take information gained from read- thei 
| ead wen pe Cag Fill in verse form best suited to beginners. ing and use it in an imaginative way, om 
s 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL — 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee DEPT. 30 
Please send_________copies of “Bag of Trick i 
oo nde were 9 of Tricks Special Introductory Offer 
Name N| 
nar THE NEW MASTER LESSON SERIES 
City 
by Florence Piper Tuttle Nev 
11 i 


EVERY LESSON IN HECTOGRAPH INK 


Complete series of 21 books on SEATWORK, 
correlating all subjects in the curriculum 
for the Primary Grades. Based on authori- 
tative courses of study. Promotes creative 
thinking and doing on the part of the child. 
Each book has at least ten outstanding hec- 
tograph seatwork lessons plus numerous 
Teacher Helps and valuable suggestions. 











Featuring Quality at Low Price 






































4 for $1.00—9 for $2.00—Complete 
SOCIABILITY SONGS Series of 21 books only $4.50. 
FOREMOST AMON L 
SONG BOOKS = by L ONE BOOK FREE (Offer good until Octo- 
ber 15, 1944). Check your choice from list ‘ 
of books in coupon below; enclose 9c in ~ oo UL L én 
GROUP SINGING! stamps to cover wrapping and handling [~ ~~ ~~ ~~ ~~ ~~ 
The reason—it contains the , charges and your free book will come post- | TITLES ARRANGED FOR GRADES 
BIG FAVORITES that every. Special Offer To Teachers Only paid. Order any quantity with confidence | ; és © 
body likes to sing—and besides because your money will be refunded if not 
i das « teemeninns Valen We want you to see for yourself what a satisfied. | SOCIAL STUDIES O OF JO 
for the money wonderful song book Sociability Songs | READING ooo 
. really is, so we will send you a sample T | PHONICS oo dO 
224 SONGS copy for your own use for only 10c. Then ~ ® Cc uaF WE @. FY | LANGUAGE oo ODO — 
With words and music, ideal We feel sure you will want to order for EDUC. Cl | ARITHMETIC oo 0 
for schoo! use. Contains your class or your school. SEND COU- oapunt 4 
PON TODAY. MANUATO MINNESOTA I Oo. 60 CRI 
12 Patriotic Songs _| HEALTH o’o @ 
24 Stunt and Pep Songs aBwmtiaaimnonaneoKtea— CC... se 
= — — songs THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, MANKATO, MINNESOTA Elen 
45 Sacred songs | ee ee ee 1 I enclose 9c in stamps. Send me free Indi 
e ’ 
17 Negro spirituals | SONGS: enclose toes = "YO SOSHABILERS copy of book checked. shinies 
y oO! ~~ $1.00. Send me 4 books as in- Name p : 
dicated. ‘oe 
onty a | ro Oo 1 eee $2.00. Send me 9 books 95 ime cc cscssnsscssnssscnusesnseecnnnseesenssssee Ce 
icated. Street or RFD Mot! 
} ry a T L eH tpaid) l Address qneemesenrtaneinanineiapebaigenpaetteentieatin’ 0 Ienclose $4.50 for complete set of 21 books. Fi 
(If personal check is used, add 10¢ fOr ———.------n-n-nenesnnvnneo--+ See - Anir 
City saibnecesathiniaeltenpaicnnicchnlinsamaiie exchange). City and State Hea! 
———E — ——————— ————— Bird 
State SEE PAGE 11 FOR ADVERTISEMENT AND FREE OFFER MASTER PICTURE SERIES 
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THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 


AN AUTUMN PoEM 


Away up in the sky 
The wild birds fly, 
With their plumed heads held high 
And chirping a shrill cry 
As if to sigh, 
“Once again, good-by.” 

GERALD SHEARER, 5th Grade 
Bryant School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
MarGAaRET A. McGovern, Teacher 


Gerald has avoided the usual four- 
line stanza in 4’s and 3’s with rhymes 
for the second and fourth lines (like 
“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep”). 


My Dap Lert Topay 


My dad left today. 
He said he might be off to stay. 
He said there were so many more dads, 
Who left behind more than two lads. 
My dad left today, 
He left to keep the Axis away. 


My dad left today. 

He said to hope and pray 

That he would be back some day. 
We tried hard to be happy and gay, 
Although my dad left today. 


DONALD MERTz, 7th Grade 
Oak Grove School, Chesterfield, Mo. 
ALLENE K. Watson, Teacher 


Donald’s class has formed a Scrib- 
blers’ Club. They meet and read 
their work aloud. Donald read his 
poem to the club members the day 
his father left for the Army. 
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V Check Titles Ordered 






Birds No. 1 








NEW MASTER PICTURE BOOK SERIES 


PRINTED IN DUPLICATING INK 


New outline creations reproduced in all sizes up to double full pages (8% x 
The work of seven renowned juvenile artists which can be used 
for all elementary grades. 
hours of searching for the right picture 
at the right time. 


Your choice of any four for_________. 
Your choice of any nine for__._. 
The entire series for only__ __ 


FREE—With order for the complete set 
of 19 books we will send you a litho- 
graphed picture in full color for your 
school room, 20 x 28 inches. 
pictures HIAWATHA or THE OLD 
WOMAN IN THE SHOE. Regular re- 
tail price $1.00. 


Elementary Science Birds No. 2 
Indians Units of Work 
The Farm Flowers 
The Home Holidays No. 1 
Poetry and Book Holidays No. 2 
Covers Holidays No.3 
Mother Goose and Special Days 
Fairy Tales Calendar Designs 
Animals and Circus Other Lands 
Health and Safety Outline Maps 


AMERICA FOR ME 


It’s America! America! America for 
me. 

The land of the good and brave, 

The land of the strong and the free. 

I love your ridges and mountains, 

Your lakes, your rivers, your hills; 

Your flowers, your grass, your trees; 

Your creeks, plateaus, and rills. 

We've fought and still are fighting 

To make America FREE, 

For we here in America know 

Men are created equally. 


LorRaINE Tomczak, 7th Grade 
Sheldon School, Bangor, Mich. 
Cooste §. Howe, Teacher 


Lorraine’s verse has a lovely sing- 
ing quality. Observe that several 
lines rhyme with her title. 


NatTure’s PICTURES 


Lying on a quiet shore, 
With fishing pole beside me, 

A rainbow came within my sight 
Just like a dream around me. 


The birds were singing in the air, 
The water’s cool and clear, 
With nature’s beauty all about 
I hold this picture dear. 


Rutu Luckensacn, 7th Grade 
Weston School, Manchester, N.H. 
Marcaret LEaTHAM, Teacher 


Ruth chose a perfect title for her 
delightful poem describing a peaceful 
country scene, 


Saves you 


19 BOOKS IN THE 


MASTER PICTURE SERIES 


$1.00 
$2.00 
$3.95 


Choice of 


- mail teday to 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


0 I enclose $1.00 for 4 books 
1) I enclose $2.00 for 9 books 
O I enclose $3.95 for complete series. 
Send picture (| HIAWATHA or 
O WOMAN IN SHOE Free. 
(If personal check is used add 10c for exchange) 
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MY PROGRESS BOOKS 
Efpectiog! 5 Self’ ‘7 eee 


ES, here are seventeen big new workbooks in Reading, Arithmetic, and English 


BIG NEW WORKBOORS 


READING-ARITHMETIC-ENGLISH 






which will help you to do a better, more complete teaching job with less time 


and effort. These modern workbooks insure mastery of all fundamentals and skills 
with a minimum of teacher supervision. 
Editorial staff of My Weekly Reader, MY PROGRESS BOOKS conform to the 
modern elementary curriculum, are stimulating to every pupil, can be used with 
any text or program. 

There has been no increase in price! Although each book contains 48 to 64 large 
pages of carefully graded practice and test material, the price remains at only 12c¢ 
—_ ; Insure greater progress for every opts real savings of time, money and 
effort! 


Carefully prepared by the outstanding 


Order MY PROGRESS BOOKS 
Order as -- MY PROGRESS BOOKS in ENGLISH for W 


or your classes today! 


Here are seven large new language 


MY PROGRESS BOOK IN workbooks which provide a wealth of GRADE _ 
practical exercises training all language GRADE 3 

i skills appropriate to each grade level. GRADE 4* 

Valtavxtetats : GRADE 5* 

‘yer rrr Each workbook contains 47 full-page GRADE 6* 
eS & oS @'4 units, training the most important facts GRADE 7 
Oe eo] concerning capitalization, punctuation, GRADE 8 
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paragraphing, usage, sen- 
tence structure, etc. Teach- 
er’s Key free with ten or 
more books for a_ grade. 
(Regular price of key, 10c.) 


PRICE : each, nana ge Ie or a 
Gf sive steno: mora. Fever — 

1? than a 

* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 85c each, plus 10c postage. 


Order as--MY PROGRESS BOOKS in ARITHMETIC for 


These effective workbooks in arithmetic 


—_~ 





















MY PROGRESS BOOK IN are graded according to the most recent GRADE 1* 
- t courses of study, giving cumulative GRADE 2* 
practice on all important arithmetic GRADE 3¢ 
facts in each grade. . 
The books for grades one to four each GRADE 4 
contain 47 full-page units, including GRADE 5* 
periodic reviews; books 5 and 6 contain GRADE 6* 
64 pages. Primary level 
books are profusely illus- | PRICE: each, pow dg Lynd 
trated. Teacher’s Key free 


with ten or more books for 
(Regular price of 








of site cites or more. Fewer —_ 
a grade. tee ay cach, 
key, 10c.) 


* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 85c each, plus 10c postage. 


Order as -- MY PROGRESS BOOKS in READING for W 


Highest quality—maximum quantity, of 





fresh, stimulating stories and exercises GRADE 1* 
—at the lowest price! This is what the GRADE 2* 
new MY PROGRESS BOOKS in READ- GRADE 3* 
ING bring your classes. GRADE 4* 


Each book contains 47 full-page units, 
each unit consisting of a carefully 














graded, highly interesting story and a 
Teacher’s Key free with ten 
* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 85c each, plus 10c postage. 
hectograph, Ditto, or other gelatin-type duplicator. Send for copies today under our 


wealth of exercises training 
specific basic reading skills. | PRICE: each, —_ oho 
¢ ie wen wf more Fewer — 

or more books for a grade. 

(Regular price of key, 10c.) 
HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS: Duplicating editions of the above books, known 
* as UNIVERSAL WORKBOOKS, are available at 
the low price of only 85¢ each, plus 10c postage. These books can be used on any 
“satisfaction or money back” guarantee. Order as UNIVERSAL WORKBOOK for the 
subject and grade. 





‘ee, THIS COUPON lala 





AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc., Dept. I, 400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio 1-S-44 , 


Gentlemen: Please send the books indicated below, subject to your guarantee of full 
satisfaction. | 


Quantity My Progress Book in Grade or Book 











) Charge my account. (Accounts not opened for less than $2.00.) ! 
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Look to your school’s 
Mimeograph duplicator 
for efficient help 


in the year ahead 


What a vacuum cleaner and other mechanical 
helps are to the woman in the home, the 
Mimeograph* duplicator is to the teacher in 
the school. The general purpose is the same. 
To get through work faster and more efficiently. 


Lesson sheets, course digests, supplementary 
material—all the teaching helps that make your 
load lighter and your influence more potent can 





‘ 
ey 
: 
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be produced quickly and easily on this versatile 
machine. Individual copies, crisp, black-on- 
white, easy to read, do much to maintain pupil 


interest and relieve teaching strain. 


It looks like a big year ahead. Let the 
Mimeograph duplicator help you as much and 
as often as you can. 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Mimeograph duplicator a 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trademark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Registered U. S. Pat. Office. 
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CLEAN PLATE CLUBS 





Come one! Come all! Be patriotic. 
Help your pupils start a Clean Plate 
Club. Dues: A Clean Plate at every 
meal. Each club should plan its own 
activities. Suggestions will be sent 
by the Office of Distribution, War 
Food Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. Presenting the assembly program 
on page 46 will give publicity to this 
important campaign. 


WHO IS DELINQUENT? 





The trend is reversed. Our courts 
are beginning to lay the blame for de- 
linquency where it often belongs--on 
the shoulders of adults in a communi- 
ty, especially parents. A Detroit 
mother was convicted for contributing 
to ‘the delinquency of her thirteen- 
year-old daughter. In several juve- 
nile delinquency cases the judge has 
severely reprimanded the parents, 
while dismissing the charges against 
the children. And the San Francisco 
courts have been "sentencing" parents 
of delinquent children to attend an 
evening school where they receive in- 
formation and guidance in talks given 
by health officers, community service 
workers, psychiatrists, and others. 
The results of this parents' school 
have been so notable that other commu- 
nities are considering the same idea. 


A NEW CODE OF BEHAVIOR 





By a majority of some 100,000 pu- 
pils, New York City's junior high 
schools have adopted the following 
Code of Behavior: 

1. I will never, knowingly, by word 
or deed, injure anyone's person, feel- 
ings, or property in any manner. 

2. I will always respect the reli- 
gious beliefs of others as I will re- 
spect my own. 

3. I will show courtesy to other 
people at all times, particularly to 
my elders. 

4, I will abide by the laws and reg- 
ulations of my school and community. 

5. I will be honest with myself and 
others and I will practice cleanliness 
of mind and body at all times. 

It's a good code, and one that might 
well be followed in any school. It 
sounds as though junior high pupils 
wrote it, too. 
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TEACHER APPRECIATION WEEK 





Last spring Governor Sharpe of South 
Dakota set aside a Teacher Apprecia- 
tion Week in his state, at which time 
special honor was paid to teachers in 
the public schools. In speaking before 
the House of Representatives of the 
governor's action, Representative Karl 
E. Mundt said, "When the records of 
war are written, among the unsung he- 
roes who will be discovered are the 
teachers in the classroom, operating 
at financial sacrifice to themselves, 
standing by the colors, and doing the 
work necessary to continue the educa- 
tional program of America." 


MILKWEED PODS CAN SAVE A LIFE 





Wouldn't your pupils like to collect 
enough milkweed floss to line a life 
jacket or an aviator's suit? Last 
year one school collected floss to 
supply a life jacket for every man and 
woman who had joined the Armed Forces 
from that community. - 

We can no longer get kapok from Java 
for this purpose, and the only satis- 
factory substitute is wild milkweed 
floss. Two million tons are needed and 
it takes 800 pods to make one pound! 
Thousands of pickers will be needed to 
do the job. 

Here's something all rural and vil- 
lage schools can do this fall. Enlist 
others in the community to help you. 
The money earned enables a group to 
donate to the Red Cross, buy War Bonds, 
or secure needed equipment, 

Pods must be picked according to di- 
rections. Apply to your superintend- 
ent, your county agricultural agent, 
or Scout and 4-H Club leaders for in- 
formation; or write to Milkweed Floss 
Division, Soil Conservation Service, 
Petoskey, Michigan, where is located 
the only processing plant in the world 
equipped to separate milkweed floss 
from pods and seeds. All pods collect- 
ed must be sent to Petoskey in special 
bags which will be supplied free. 

Use the story "A Pick-a-Pod Picnic" 
on page 30 to motivate such a project 
in your school. 
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FAMILY AND HOME 


Teacher, Second Grade, Pine Plains Central School, Pine Plains, New York 


APPROACH 


After entering school in the 
fall, my thirty first-grade pupils 
spent much time in making up 
stories for charts. Many of the 
stories featured small girls and 
boys, and of course mothers and 
fathers were frequently brought 
into the narratives. As the chil- 
dren became more familiar with 
the stories, questions arose regard- 
ing the members of a family. 
Through this means the concept 
of the family was introduced. In 
time this led to a discussion of 
the home. 


AIMS 


A. To help children become bet- 
ter acquainted with one another. 
B. To promote co-operation. 

C. To encourage self-expression. 
D. To demonstrate how each 
member of the family is depend- 
ent upon the other members. 

E. To help pupils learn about the 
care of homes. 

F, To emphasize the necessity of 
cleanliness in the home. 

G. To bring out the importance 
of money in the home. 

H. To provide firsthand experi- 
ence with lumber and tools. 

I. To furnish opportunity for 
learning about building a house. 
J. To arouse interest in the mate- 
rials needed in building a house. 

K. To initiate a study of the 
many helpers who are needed in 
building a house. 

L. To bring out an appreciation 
of a well-arranged house. 

M. To create situations where 
real thinking must be done. 

N. To stimulate curiosity about 
the homes of other races. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


A. Our own families —Children, 
mother, father (position of each 
in the home). 

B. Families in stories. —Children, 
mother, father, grandparents. 

C. Activities in the home.—Du- 
ties, recreation, responsibilities. 
D. Kinds of homes.—Gaves, jun- 
gle homes, tree homes, tepees, 
igloos, log cabins, modern Amer- 
ican homes. 

E. Materials used in bouses.— 
Wood, brick, stone, cement, glass, 
insulating material, tile. 

F. Rooms in a house.—Kitchen, 
dining room, living room, bed- 
rooms, bathroom, basement, attic. 


i4 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LULU J. KISSELBRACK 


G. Persons who build houses.— 
Carpenter, electrician, plumber, 
and others. 

H. Furniture in our bhomes.— 
Tables, chairs, beds, and so on. 
I. Health in our bomes.—Clean- 
liness, safety, personal care. 

]. Arrangement of our homes.— 
Simplicity, convenience. 

K. Decoration in our homes.— 
Color schemes, pictures. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Drawing and painting houses. 
1. Materials—easels, paper, adhe- 
sive tape, crayons, pencils, pow- 
der paints, mixing pans, brushes, 
easel paper, water. 

2. Procedure. 

a) Mix desired paints. 

b) Attach 12” x 18” sheets of 
manila paper to blackboard with 
adhesive tape. 

c) Place easel paper on easels. 

d) Have some paper on desks. 

e) Children draw houses free- 
hand—some children at the black- 
board, some at desks, and some 
at easels. 

f) The houses are colored with 
crayons or with powder paints. 
B. Making articles of furniture 
for the house. 

1. Materials—fruit crates, ham- 
mers, nails, saws. 

2. Procedure.—Divide class into 
groups, each group having a 
chairman who oversees the build- 
ing of a piece of furniture. Every 
child has an opportunity to help. 
C. Painting bricks on paper. 

1. Materials—heavy brown paper 
in several sections, powder paints, 
brushes, mixing pans, water. 


2. Procedure. 
a) Mix desired paints (brick 
and white or gray). 
b) Divide class into groups, 
one working at each section of 
paper. 


c) When the brick color dries, — 


paint in white lines, for a brick 
effect. 

D. Painting furniture. 

1. Materials—powder paints, wa- 
ter, mixing pans, brushes, 

2. Procedure. 

a) Mix desired paints. 

5) Divide class into groups, 
each group having a chairman, so 
that every child participates in 
painting. 

E. Building a house. 

1. Materials—orange crates, nar- 
row boards, hammers, nails, pins, 
painted brick paper, thumbtacks, 
crepe paper, transparent cellulose 
paper, green construction paper, 
heavy brown paper (for partition 
made by boys in the shop), pow- 
der paints. 

2. Procedure. 

a) Have one small group at a 
time work on the construction. 

b) Place orange crates two 
tiers high at each corner of the 
house, in the center of each side, 
and at the doorway. 

c) Fasten crates in tiers. 

d) Fasten narrow board from 
one tier of crates to another, leav- 
ing space for a doorway. 

e) Cover windows with trans- 
parent cellulose paper. 

f) Fasten painted brick paper 
to orange crates, leaving doorway 
open. 

g) Place partition frame. 





Arranging furniture in the playhouse and playing at homemak- 
ing proved to be absorbing activities for all the girls and boys. 


Making furniture for the play. 
house was a valuable project, 


4) Cover partition frame with 
heavy brown paper. 

4) Paint partitions. 

j) Place shrubbery, previously 
torn from green construction pa- 
per, around the base of the house, 
F. Modeling. 

1. Materials—modeling clay, pa- 
per on which to model, scissors, 
2. Procedure. 

a) Each child receives practice 
paper and a portion of clay. 

b) Each child makes what he 
chooses. 

G. Making cookies. 

1. Materials—ingredients, mixing 
dish, cooky pans, one big spoon, 
two small spoons. 

2. Procedure. 

a) Class is arranged in a large 
circle—worktable in the center. 

b) Each child participates in 
measuring and mixing the dough, 
forming cookies, and placing 
them on the greased cooky pan. 

c) The pans of cookies are car- 
ried to the cafeteria, where they 
are baked. (Children who carry 
cookies to the cafeteria are chosen 
by the group.) 

H. Arrangement of furniture. 
1. Articles—bed, dining table, 
two small stands, davenport, 
three chairs, kitchen cabinet, 
stove, two electric lamps. 

2. Procedure.—A small group ar- 
ranges each room. 

I. Dramatic play in the house. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Reading.—Original stories on 
charts; directions; signs. 

B. Numbers.—Counting; meas- 
uring; Comparing. 

C. Literature—Stories read to 
children; dramatization; reading 
and learning rhymes. 

D. Language.—Original _ stories, 
told orally. 

E. Writing.—Names of persons; 
names of articles of furniture. 
F. Science-—Care of plants. 

G. Art.—Creative ability stimu- 
lated; colors learned. 

H. Music.—Songs about home 
activities. 
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HE air that a child breathes; 
T the wind that blows against 
his face; the earth on which he 
walks; the things that he sees, 
hears, tastes, smells, and touches; 
the seasonal changes that influ- 
ence his activities; the natural 
forces and man-made machines 
that work for him; the kinds of 
life with which he comes in con- 
tact—all these are aspects of his 
environment, his surroundings, 
the place where he lives. 

Through recorded history, the 
young child has been taught some 
things about his environment, 
but only recently has he begun to 
study it rather systematically and 
thoroughly. Those who under- 
stand the processes of child devei- 
opment say that such study is 
good for girls and boys. Science 
is the name that man has given to 
the study of his environment. 

The earth and the things on it 
present countless baffling prob- 
lems to the young. Listen to a 
child who rides with his mother 
on a train, or to one who walks 
with his father through the park, 
or to the child who talks with his 
teacher. A steady flow of ques- 
tions comes from him: “What 
makes a cloud?” “Where does the 
sun go at night?” “What is the 
moon made of?” “What is a 
fire?” They sound familiar, don’t 


they? They do to any teacher or‘ 


parent. No one will question the 
statement that a child is curious 
concerning the things about him. 
Again those who know the intri- 
cacies of the child’s development 
say that this is natural and right. 

One notices a change in the 
number of questions which chil- 
dren ask as they progress through 
the grades of our schools. Pri- 
mary children ask many. Middle- 
grade children still ask a number, 
junior-high-school pupils fewer, 
and high-school students still less. 
Now let’s ask ourselves a ques- 
tion: Why is this? 

Here are two reasons: (1) Mo- 
tives for asking questions change 
as the child develops. (2) Group 
feaction to a question-asker alters 
in an older age group. Granting 
both these to be valid, we may 
still ask, Is there some other rea- 
son? Probably. Did you ever 
think it might be that the child 
wasn't too well satisfied with the 
answers he received? If this con- 
tinued, he might, in the ‘future, 
refrain from asking the questions 
that entered his mind. It might 
well be that the child’s natural 


Curiosity, aroused by his environ- 


| THE CHILD AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


This stimulating article urges more emphasis on 
study of our natural environment, and gives cour- 
age to those with meager scientific background. 


By Wendell MacRae, from “Willingly to School” 
a 
Ty 





Here we see children actively engaged in wiring an electric bell. 
Two others are determining whether a magnet attracts through glass. 


ment, was dulled by a succession 
of inadequate answers. 

Some aspects of the child’s en- 
vironment baffle him. Some scare 
him. Some inspire him with awe. 
Few escape his attention. But no 
matter what the reaction is, the 
child who wants to know how, 
when, where, why, and what, de- 
serves an answer. It may not 
always be a complete one. Fre- 
quently it cannot be, for various 
reasons. For one thing, the an- 
swer may never have been deter- 
mined; for another, it may be too 
difficult for the child to compre- 
hend. There is another possible 
reason: the adult whom he asks 
may not know the answer! That 
is unavoidably true in many cases. 
And one who knows the answer 
may not be able to give it. The 
most scholarly botanist or physi- 
cist in the world would have a 
hard time explaining to a child 
why grass is green. It would be 
first-class entertainment to watch 
him try it! His knowledge would 
immediately get in his way. 

However, the elementary teach- 
er who is interested in her pupils 
and is curious about her environ- 
ment, can—without first know- 
ing all the answers herself—lead 
girls and boys a long way toward 
a satisfactory explanation of their 
surroundings. She learns about 
her environment with her pupils. 
She is familiar with sources of in- 
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formation, with ways to make 
discoveries, and she uses these 
sources and methods to help her 
pupils learn. When the learning 
has been accomplished, or the 
problem has been pursued at least 
as far as is currently possible, all 
concerned feel satisfied. Some- 
thing has been learned. 

It won’t be a disagreeable pro- 
cedure, either. Miss Smith just sat 
down and said, “Let’s see whether 
we can find the answer in this 
book.” She found the place, and 
Jim, who had asked the question, 
even read some of it himself. 
Then Miss Smith said, “Let’s see 
whether that is really so.” And 
another said, “Let’s try it out.” 
And somebody else said, “Yes, 
let’s experiment.” They did so, 
and sure enough it was true! 

It is often the unfamiliar that 
frightens. Knowledge helps to 
overcome such fears. Knowledge 
of the cause of an eclipse, of how 
bacteria travel, or of the habits 
of a spider, can easily dispose of 
groundless fears. 

Knowing about the composi- 
tion of the air we breathe, the 
structure of the breathing mech- 
anism, and the oxidation of foods, 
leads to an understanding of the 
need for deep breathing, proper 
ventilation, and exercise. We ad- 
just ourselves with less fuss and 
more intelligence when we are in 
possession of the facts. 


; 


An understanding of how elec- 
tricity is transmitted, of its na- 
ture, its possible uses, and the 
results of misuse, helps us to live 
more comfortably and more safe- 
ly in our environment. 

A microscopic view of the pol- 
len of a flower, the structure of a 
feather, or the cells of a leaf, in- 
spires us with respect and admira- 
tion for the world in which we 
live. 

When we learn what laws gov- 
ern gravity, how energy is uti- 
lized in machines, and what is the 
result of the action of various 
forces, we can interpret with 
greater understanding the famil- 
iar and yet mysterious things that 
we see, use, and depend on in our 
daily living. 

The foregoing examples of out- 
comes of learning in a study of 
environment are a few of many 
reasons for leading the child to 
satisfy his natural curiosity about 
the place in which he lives. They 
show how necessary it is to exer- 
cise care in dealing with this curi- 
osity. If it is wisely encouraged 
to develop and expand, it should 
result in the possessor’s becom- 
ing a well-rounded person—one 
equipped with such knowledges, 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations 
that adjustment to his environ- 
ment will be pleasurable, satisfac- 
tory, and as complete as possible. 

To attain this worthy but dif- 
ficult goal, the science program in 
schools must expose the child to a 
study of all phases of his environ- 
ment—plants, animals, the earth, 
sky, electricity, sound, heat, light, 
chemical changes, energy, and the 
countless other important aspects 
of his world. By way of logical 
steps it must lead him from the 
known to the unknown. It must 
be simple enough to be under- 
stood but complex enough to 
serve as a challenge. It must be 
free from the shackles of over- 
technical terminology and too 
difficult vocabulary. It must em- 
phasize the here-and-now, and 
thus solve the problems with 
which the child himself is con- 
cerned. It must build the expe- 
riences of one year upon another 
toward the realization of the ul- 
timate goal—understanding of, 
and adjustment to, the factors of 
personal environment. 

More concretely, how can the 
average teacher—who is not very 
familiar with the subject of sci- 
ence or versed in the teaching of 
it—accomplish so worthy an ob- 
ject? (Continued om page 58) 
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How to Begin Reading 


MYRTLE BRANDON 


Instructor in Primary Education, Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 


His is September 1944—the 

beginning of another school 
year. For many girls and boys 
it is the beginning of their first 
school year. Often we refer to 
them as “beginners.” What are 
they beginning? One of their 
main activities will be reading. 

How can a teacher initiate a 
reading program? No one can 
tell another. There is no recipe 
or pattern to follow, but when 
an interested teacher and a group 
of normal children meet in a 
classroom, even if there is only a 
meager amount of material, learn- 
ing will begin. 

First let us look at these girls 
and boys and consider several 
things that can be used to start 
their work and play, out of which 
will grow a program of beginning 
reading. Both heredity and en- 
vironment have played their part 
in making the children different. 
Each child is an individual— 
physically, mentally, socially, and 
emotionally. Each brings to school 
his own attitudes, his own inter- 
ests, and his own ability to learn. 

What are some of the materi- 
als that will help pupils to start 
school life? One of the first is 
books. There should be both 
story books and picture books. If 
necessary we can get along with 
only a few at first, and add to the 
list during the year. Blocks may 
be bought at a lumberyard at 
small cost and painted by the 
children. Spools may be collected 
in the community, and the small- 
er ones used in the same way that 
we use large beads. Any toys that 
we can get are good. Remember 
that these children have come 
from a more or less informal 
world of play; it is too much to 
expect them to work at reading, 
writing, and arithmetic the whole 


school day. Play is an essential . 


part of their life, and out of it 
will grow many reading situa- 
tions. Especially will play stimu- 
late the use of oral language, and 


help to build reading readiness. 
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And let us not omit crayons, 
paints, and paper for art work 
and for recording children’s expe- 
riences. Such records make up 
their very first reading material. 
Newsprint paper is suitable. 

Now, let us turn to some of the 
activities out of which beginning 
reading grows. 

Always a real teacher desires to 
create the best possible environ- 
ment. The children catch her en- 
thusiasm. As a starting point, 
she talks with them about what 
can be done to make the room 
attractive. This often brings up 
the subject of pictures, and gives 
an opportunity to suggest using 
some of their own. 

Perhaps Helen has already made 
one. With a little encouragement 
she will tell us many interesting 
things about it. Yes, she will be 
proud of her accomplishment if it 
is decided that it is worthy of 
being displayed on the bulletin 
board. But what can we do so 
that everyone will know whose 
picture this is? Oh, yes, write 
Helen’s name on it. 

This is all that has to happen to 
start the others drawing pictures. 
They, too, will want to learn to 
write their names on their pic- 
tures so that everyone can tell 
whose work it is. Incidentally 
they will be learning to recognize 
names, also. 

Bob is showing a piece of his 
work to some interested friends. 
The teacher, who is near by, lis- 
tens, and joins the group. She 
suggests to Bob that it would be 
fine to have what he says about 
his picture written below it. She 
does this, and calls it a story. 
Wherever writing is done in such 
a situation, reading is also being 
done. It is impossible to sepa- 
rate them. 

In rushes Martha. She seems 
breathless this morning. It is evi- 
dent to everyone that she is 
greatly excited. Her father, who 
is in the Navy, came home last 
night—his first visit in a whole 


year. Today this is the most im- 
portant thing in Martha’s life. 
Her story rates a place on the 
piece of newsprint that is thumb- 
tacked over a portion of the 
blackboard and bears the title, 
“Good Things That Happen to 
Us.” It is a long title, but the 
children chose it from a list sug- 
gested by the group. As soon 
as all have enjoyed listening to 
Martha talk, the teacher goes up 
to the newsprint and writes with 
black crayon, in manuscript writ- 
ing, this “good thing” that has 
happened. Rest assured that there 
will be motivated attempts at 
reading when a story of this kind 
is written. 

Perhaps you wonder why I 
suggest that the writing be done 
in the presence of the girls and 
boys. As the story is being writ- 
ten, attention is called to the fact 
that we start at the left and write 
toward the right. Also, we start 
near the top and place line under 
line. Is this not the way we read, 
also? Reading is being done at 
the same time we write. 


Another child brings a desert- 
ed hornets’ nest. In all justice to 
him, something should be done 


with it. The other children and 
the teacher discuss the matter and 
reach a decision. 

There is a science reader in the 
classroom which contains a story 
about a hornets’ nest. The teach. 
er reads it to the group and they 
look at the pictures. They dis. 
cover that there are interesting 
stories in books about the things 
they can see around them every 
day! From time to time more 
material of this kind is read. 

Before many days pass, the wise 
teacher places some of the easiest 
readers with the collection of 
books in the bookcase. The chil- 
dren look at them and discover 
that they have pictures of things 
they are familiar with—children, 
toys, pets, swings. They are now 
showing signs of readiness to 
read. One of these is requesting 
their teacher to read “what it 
says under this picture.” How- 
ever, she does not read much to 
them from (Continued on page 64) 


A Line a Day 


ANASTASIA FURMAN 


Instructor in English, Ashland County Rural Normal School, 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


"M SURE you will find it fun 
keeping a journal for language 
class,” I said to my sixth grade as 
I distributed notebooks of theme 
paper stapled on gay-colored con- 
struction paper. 

“What is a journal?” someone 
asked, 

“A newspaper,” another an- 
swered. Whereupon I suggested 
that each child check with a dic- 
tionary. We talked about the 
definitions and decided that the 
meaning, “an account of daily 
events,” seemed best for our pur- 
poses. The children wrote that 
in their notebooks, and then 
looked at me. “What next?” 
shone in their eyes. 

I showed them how to indicate 
the date by numbers, and sug- 
gested that they write at least one 
sentence about any event of the 
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day. Nearly all wrote: “Today 
we started keeping a journal for 
language class.” Then they put 
their notebooks away. 

The next day when the clas 
opened they demanded, “What 
is there to write about?” 

We talked about the day’s hap- 
penings. “Miss Jones taught us 
a new song today,” one volun- 
teered. “We finished our product 
map of the United States,” said 
another. “There is an ore boat 
leaving the dock right now,” ob- 
served a third, who was gazing 
out of the window. These sug- 
gestions brought forth others, 
and soon everyone had written 4 
sentence. I made only two rules: 
(1) Each entry was to be dated. 
(2) Every sentence was to be of 
conventional construction, with 
a subject and a predicate. 
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Except that someone occasion- 
ally called the attention of the 
group to happenings worth re- 
cording, no comments about the 
journals were expressed until the 
monthly clinic day. Then I pre- 
sented the class with a list of en- 
tries, gleaned from their journals, 
which were to be improved. I 
never graded a journal; each child 
was free to say what he would 
without undue concern for spell- 
ing or grammar. When I finished 
reading a journal, I commented 
on the content, rather than on 
the grammatical structure. 

In my own notebook I kept a 
list of spelling and usage errors 
and of sentences that were awk- 
ward or dull. 

I also analyzed some of the 
misspelled words, as follows: 

our (misspelled as are twice) 

too, two (confused three times 

with fo) 

having (e inserted before i) 

studied (y in place of #) 

stopped (p not doubled) 

The class as a whole discussed 
the spelling words, pointed out 
sources of confusion, and wrote 
the words from dictation. Those 
who made no errors were permit- 
ted to do library reading the next 
day while I gave further drill to 
the children needing it. This was 
considered a regular spelling les- 
son, and the pupils received a 
spelling grade. The only applica- 
tion to the journals consisted in 
reading through the pages to lo- 
cate and correct spelling errors. 

I attacked poor grammar by 
jotting a few sentences like these 
on the blackboard: 

There is two flowers open. 

There was two teams. 

There is lots of slush, too. 

“How can we improve these 
sentences?” I asked. The discus- 
sion was impersonal and no one 
was embarrassed. After that class 
period, the children were directed 
to read their journals critically 
and correct errors that had been 
Pointed out. 

On still another day I gathered 
txamples of capital letters omit- 
ted from sentences in which they 
were needed. I brought to the 
children’s attention the fact that 
the neglect of capital letters and 
Punctuation often results in con- 
fusion. The writers of the state- 
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ments: “The name of my book is 
granny’s wonderful chair,” and 
“Our class helped with the pta 
program,” realized when they saw 
those sentences on the blackboard 
that the rules for using capital 
letters have more general applica- 
bility than the neat exercises in 
their workbooks had Jed them to 
believe. 


For children who made very 


few mechanical errors in writing, ' 


all emphasis could be placed on 
composition. And that, in the 
main, meant encouraging them to 
supplement generalizations with 
details. Again, I wrote sentences 
on the blackboard. 

We saw a movie yesterday aft- 
ernoon. (“What was it?” I wrote 
after the sentence.) 

Today we made maps. 
what?”’) 

Today it is stormy. 

kind of storm?’’) 
Many children had not had their 
attention called to the importance 
of being specific even in such an 
elementary way as this. 

The journals give me, as a 
teacher, valuable insight into the 
children’s interests and into their 
ability to apply what I have tried 
to teach through textbook and 
workbook lessons. I am never at 
a loss to know what specific spell- 
ing words and rules of grammar 
need to be reviewed. 

Then, too, the journals are per- 

sonally rewarding. Who wouldn’t 
enjoy the housekeeperly smugness 
of a child who writes: “Today I 
put clean paper covers on all my 
books”? And who could help re- 
alizing that such a record as the 
following will be of interest to 
the writer years hence: “This 
morning I brought fifty tin cans 
to school. In one week we have 
gathered three hundred twenty- 
one.” Occasionally I come upon 
a journal-entry gem that removes 
the bored taste left by any num- 
ber of preceding uninspired en- 
tries; for example, this by a girl 
of eleven: “Today,” Rhoda wrote 
of the lily that stood on my desk 
in the library, “Mrs. Lily has 
given her children orange party 
dresses with tan caps. The Flow- 
er children must be graduating. 
They are big children now, and 
very pretty. Mrs. Lily should be 
proud of them.” 


(“Of 


(“What 


Social Arithmetic 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 


Professor of Elementary Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MBER is a system of think- 
ing which has enabled man 
to deal systematically with quan- 
titative aspects of human affairs. 
He first invented crude methods 
of counting as a means of record- 
ing the facts of his experience. 
He also devised simple methods 
of measurement for describing 
things with which he came in 
contact. From the beginning, 
the development of mathematical 
processes has been closely associ- 
ated with their social applications. 
As time passed, many different 
number systems were invented. 
The simplest and most effective 
of these is the decimal system, 
which is now generally used. New 
ways of using numbers were cre- 
ated as need for them was felt. 
New systems of measurement 
were devised as new problems 
arose. In order to deal with ever 
more complex affairs of life, the 
decimal system has been expanded 
until we now have an extensive 
science of mathematics. 

We usually speak of aspects of 
arithmetic that are concerned 
with number and number proc- 
esses as the mathematical phase of 
arithmetic, and we designate as- 
pects that are concerned with the 
application of number in every- 
day life as the social phase of 
arithmetic. In any well-organized 
program of instruction, both of 
these phases are given careful 
consideration. They are dealt 
with in an integrated way so that 
neither phase receives more than 
its share of attention. 

Unfortunately, in some schools 
today we find undue emphasis 
placed on the mathematical or 
computational phase of arithme- 
tic. This condition is the result 
of various influences which have 
affected the nature of arithmetic 
instruction in the past century. 

In the early public schools, 
_arithmetic was often taught by 
persons who had had little prac- 
tical experience with its social ap- 
plications. Rather they had been 


taught what may be called the 
science of numbers to the exclu- 
sion of any consideration of the 
social situation in which number 
functions. Emphasizing the ab- 
stract phases of mathematics, 
they saw to it that pupils mas- 
tered number facts and processes 
through intensive drill. Many 
hours were spent on routine repe- 
tition of tasks. These had little 
social meaning because pupils did 
not see how the facts they learned 
could be used in everyday life. 
Little was done to provide experi- 
ence in applying number proc- 
esses in social situations, and no 
effort at all was made fo ensure 
that pupils would grasp the 
meaning of the number opera- 
tions which they studied. 

The inevitable consequence of 
such a program was that many 
pupils failed to master the subject 
and were required to repeat the 
work of their grade in the follow- 
ing year. Serious criticism of the 
schools began to develop and sci- 
entific studies were made to de- 
termine what was wrong. 

Investigations of the uses of 
number in the lives of people. 
were made in an attempt to dis- 
cover which were the really sig- 
nificant processes. These studies 
showed that we had gone to the 
extreme of including in our pro- 
grams difficult processes that were 
of little if any social value simply 
because they were aspects of the 
science of numbers. For example, 
pupils were taught how to add 
very difficult fractions—fractions 
that never are used in life—pri- 
marily because it was believed 
that everyone should understand 
the mathematical procedures in- 
volved. Many similar arbitrary 
requirements were discovered in 
practically all fields of arithmetic. 

In recent years, as a result of 
these findings, many difficult 
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computational procedures have 
been eliminated from the curric- 
ulum. The change in emphasis 
from the purely computational to 
the socially useful type of mathe- 
matics may be noted by compar- 
ing modern arithmetic textbooks 
with those used in earlier days. 
Not only has the strictly mathe- 
matical content of the arithmetic 
program been much condensed, 
but definite attempts are now 
made to show pupils how the 
number processes which they are 
learning function in the activities 
of daily life. The modern arith- 
metic curriculum provides a wide 
variety of rich instructional units 
in which the children have direct 
contact with the uses of number. 
Textbooks include not merely a 
careful development of mathe- 
matical processes but also many 
interesting illustrations of the 
practical ways in which specific 
processes are used. These units 
are an excellent medium for pre- 
senting to children certain quan- 
titative aspects of human affairs 
about which they should be intel- 
ligent. The purpose of such units 
is to help pupils become aware 
of community problems, see how 
they came to develop, and dis- 
cover how they are met and 
solved. Typical topics that deal 
with this aspect of learning are 
the following. 

Arithmetic of the post office. 

How we tell time. 

What money is. 

How workers are paid. 

How banks help us. 

The social function of taxation. 

New kinds of insurance, 

In developing topics such as 
these, it is evident that a great 
deal of computational arithmetic 
will be involved. It is also clear 
that much will be done to dem- 
onstrate the social applications of 
number. 

The activities undertaken by a 
class engaged in such a unit are 
similar to those undertaken in a 
directed reading program or in 
social-studies units. First, the 
teacher helps the pupils to visual- 
ize clearly the topic under con- 
sideration. Often the topic grows 
out of pupils’ questions which 
reveal their interest in a special 
field. But sometimes the teacher 
chooses to set the stage so that 
the topic will be one that appeals 
to the children as important and 
worthy of study. 

Having identified the problem 
and made it clear, the class can 
now explore its present knowl- 
edge about the topic and deter- 
mine what is not known that may 
be important to find out. The 
teacher may guide the children’s 
thinking by asking judicious 
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questions, which will, reveal as- 
pects of the problem that the pu- 
pils may not already be aware of. 
The consequence will be a listing 
of topics which will give direc- 
tion to their activities. The next 
step is for the class to consider 
where to find the information 
they need. Sometimes it will be 
found in textbooks, sometimes in 
reference books, sometimes in 
magazines or newspapers. 

In developing such a unit, the 
teacher clearly should not limit 
pupils to the pages of a textbook, 
but rather should encourage them 
to read widely so as to collect 
factual material from a variety 
of sources. A plan can be worked 
out by the class for gathering 
needed information by organiz- 
ing themselves into groups, each 
group dealing with a particular 
aspect of the problem. 

The question will arise as to 
how the information can best be 
organized and presented. This 
may be done by reports, by pic- 
torial means, through dramatiza- 
tions, or in any other way suited 
to the purpose. In connection 
with their attack on the problem 
the children can carry on a wide 
variety of activities, such as con- 
struction, excursions, creative art, 
research, and preparation of ex- 
hibits. The culmination of such 
a unit can be an original drama- 
tization, an exhibit, a demonstra- 
tion, or any other activity which 
both the teacher and the pupils 
consider appropriate. 

It is obvious that such an ap- 
proach to the teaching of arith- 
metic will vitalize the subject. At 
the same time the pupils will be 
given valuable guided direction 
in study techniques, in reading 
procedures, and also in social co- 
operation. In such a unit, also, 
there will be a constant need for 
mathematical procedures which 
will help the pupils to understand 
the topics under consideration. 
In this way they become definite- 
ly conscious of the social utility 
of whatever processes they are 
studying and find excellent mo- 
tivation for practice in acquiring 
basic skills. 

In addition to adopting a sys- 
tematic plan of attack on arith- 
metic, the wide-awake teacher 
should make use of the opportu- 
nities that arise daily in every 
classroom for giving pupils prac- 
tice in application of quantitative 
procedures. She is justified in 
devoting (Continued on page 61) 
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HERE are as many individual 

learning problems in a room 

as there are pupils. Children dif- 

fer, and it is well that they do. 

We must adapt our teaching pro- 

cedures to meet their individual 
needs and specific differences. 

Some pupils will come to our 
schools with a fine learning atti- 
tude, with their interest aroused, 
and with minds receptive to the 
things we have to give them. 
There are others who will do av- 
erage work with proper stimula- 
tion, and there are still others 
who lack ability and will be slow 
learners. 

By the time the fourth grade is 
reached, reading problems (espe- 
cially those of the slow-learning 
group) must be recognized and 
solved if the work in othe® sub- 
jects, which depends on ready 
reading, is to be covered. 

If your pupils have physical 
readiness, school readiness, inter- 
est readiness, and language readi- 
ness, a well-conducted reading 
program should be successful. 
But if the fifth-grade child does 
not have these four types of read- 
iness, he will not be able to suc- 
ceed in literature, arithmetic, 
social studies, and’ other work 
that involves reading. 

What must a teacher do? All 
the available answers to this ques- 
tion tell us to begin with what 
the child knows, even if on first- 
grade level, and build up his abil- 
ity, one step at a time, until he 
can work on his grade-placement 
level. Unless we do begin to 
teach the child on his ability level 
we shall be teaching over his head. 
He will then feel hopelessly lost 
and discouraged, and his interest 
will lag. Gates tells us that if a 
pupil is found poorly prepared 
for his grade placement, the 
teacher should give him much 
preparatory work, even though 
the work must be several grades 
lower than hiseplacement grade; 
but she should make the work in- 
teresting, keep the child happy, 
and provide reading material that 
is easy and enjoyable. 

Regardless of the grade, a 
teacher should follow a definite 
program in building a meaning- 


ful vocabulary and in aiding her 
pupils to become independent 
enough to pronounce new words 
with the use of phonetic helps, 
There is a core vocabulary for 
each grade level, perhaps 150 
words on primer level, 300 addi- 
tional words on first-reader level, 
600 more words on second-reader 
level, and 800 to 1000 words 
more on third-reader level. It is 
very plain that if a pupil fails to 
master the words on the first level 
and then on the second, by the 
time he has reached the fourth- 
reader grade placement, he is 
“snowed under” with unfamiliar 
words and he cannot read, does 
not want to read, and does not 
want to acknowledge that he 
doesn’t know how. 





The chart on the next 
page will help children 
to recognize the number 
groups, and to associate 
them with their names. 








Is the child to blame in such a 
case as this? Here is one of the 
definite troubles with poor read- 
ing ability in all schools. Even 
when a grownup reaches an army 
training base, he may be rejected 
because he cannot read. Will you 
take inventory right now and 
find out by a careful test just 
how many of the core vocabulary 
words your pupils know? (See 
the Dolch list at the conclusion of 
this article.) If pupils are weak 
in recognizing these tool words, 
they cannot understand their 
textbooks. 

The average teacher fails to 
give pupils mastery of a meaning 
vocabulary as she guides them 
from day to day in their reading 
activities. They have no knowl- 
edge of phonetic helps or of how 
to divide words into syllables, 
no keys to unlock new words, no 
taste for reading. They know few 
words, and lack the ability to 
read in an independent way even 
material far below their grade 
placement. (Continued on page 64) 
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HE taking of goods and pas- 
T sengers from one place to 
another is called transportation. 
Through a study of this impor- 
tant subject one can learn how 
transportation has helped in the 
expansion and development of 
the world. This year of 1944 
marks the anniversary of two im- 
portant events in the history of 
travel in America. It is one hun- 
dred twenty-five years since the 
first steamship crossed the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and seventy-five years 
since the completion of the first 
transcontinental railroad. [For a 
discussion “About Water Trans- 
portation” see the May 1944 issue 
of THe INstructor.] The fol- 
lowing material is devoted to 
railway transportation. 


EARLY RAILWAYS 
AND LOCOMOTIVES 


The steam engine was invented 
years before it was used to trans- 
port people and goods. Also rail- 
roads were in operation long 
before there were locomotives. 
When rails were first used, the 
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The “De Witt Clinton” was the first locomotive in New York 
State. Early passenger cars were like stagecoaches. 


Ewing Galloway 


This streamline locomotive is one of twelve hundred which op- 
erate on a schedule of a mile a minute or even faster. 


Culver Service 


cars running on them which car- 
ried passengers and mail were 
drawn by horses. The cars were 
really stagecoaches mounted on 
trucks having flanged wheels. De- 
spite all the improvements that 
have been made, cars for ordi- 
nary day travel are still called 
coaches in the United States. In 
Great Britain railway passenger 
cars are known as carriages. 
The first public railway on 
which a steam locomotive hauled 
coaches and wagons with passen- 
gers and freight was the Stockton- 
Darlington Line in England, 
opened in 1825. It was built by 
George Stephenson, who had been 
one of the leaders in designing lo- 
comotives for English coal mines. 
Richard Trevithick was another 
English pioneer. American rail- 
roads owe much to Horatio Allen, 
who was sent to England to study 
railroading and to order several 
locomotives. One of these, the 
“Stourbridge Lion,” he drove on 
its trial trip at Honesdale, Penn- 
sylvania, in August, 1829. Other 
famous early locomotives were 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL.FOR A UNIT 
IN MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


C. F. SCOTTEN 
County Superintendent of Schools, Pettis County, Missouri 


the “Rocket” in England, and 
the “Tom Thumb,” the “De Witt 
Clinton,” and the “Best Friend of 
Charleston” in the United States. 

In the early days people ridi- 
culed and feared the trains drawn 
by the “snorting iron monsters.” 
Horse-drawn stagecoaches some- 
times raced the locomotives and 
beat them. 

In America the first railways 
were short lines. They were built 
in the eastern states. Later, with 
help from the government, rail- 
road companies extended their 
lines into the regions west of the 
Mississippi. By this means, settle- 
ment of the West was hastened. 

Since early railroads in Europe 
were built in regions already well 
settled, and they were assured of 
a good income, a large amount of 
money was spent on roadbeds, 
eliminating sharp curves and steep 
grades. In America, as rail travel 
became well established with the 
passing years, the roadbeds were 
rebuilt, and now are excellent. 


RAILROADS OF TODAY 


Extent of modern railroad lines. 

In railroad mileage, the United 
States ranks first among the coun- 
tries of the world, and Russia is 
second. The United States has 
half a dozen transcontinental 
lines. The first one was complet- 
ed in 1869 when the builders of 
the Union Pacific and the Central 
Pacific—one group working west- 
ward and the other eastward— 
met at Promontory Point, near 
Ogden, Utah. Canada has two 
transcontinental lines. In recent 
years the Latin American coun- 
tries and those of the Far East 
have improved and expanded 
their rail lines. The world’s long- 
est railroad is the Trans-Siberian, 
from Leningrad to Vladivostok, 
5,435 miles. 

In peacetime, railroads furnish 
a safe, rapid, and comfortable 
means of travel. During war- 
time, railroads are a vital factor 
in moving troops and military 
supplies. 

Railroad stations. 

In order to receive and dis- 
charge passengers, baggage, mail, 
express, and freight, railroad com- 
panies maintain stations in the 
cities and towns through which 


or to which their lines run. Many 
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persons are needed to do the var. 
ious kinds of work at a large rail- 
road station, A city in which 
many lines meet is called a rail. 
road center. Examples of such 
centers are Chicago, New York, 
Kansas City, and St. Louis. Often 
the station in a large city isa 
union station, through which 
pass the trains of various rail- 
roads. In cities, and often ip 
smaller places, the station may be 
one of the finest public build. 
ings of the community. 
Locomotives. 

In contrast to the first locomo- 
tives—which were small and not 
at all powerful—our great loco- 
motives today can haul long pas- 
senger trains or a string of heavy 
freight cars at a rapid rate. 

For many years steam was the 
only motive power. Now there 
are about three thousand mile 
of electrified road in the United 
States, and many of the modem 
trains are powered by Diesel mo 
tors driving electric generators, 
Passenger cars. 

Riding in the modified stage 
coaches on the first railroad may 
have been exciting, but it was 
certainly not comfortable, and 
for years after cars were substi- 
tuted, people expected to arrive at 
their destination tired, stiff, and 
grimy. Gradually improvements 
were introduced so that traveling 
became more enjoyable. 

The greatest contribution in 
this field was made by George M. 
Pullman, who built the first real 
sleeping car in 1865 and con- 
tinued to improve the early de 
sign. He and his company als 
introduced the parlor car for lux- 
urious daytime travel, the dining 
car, observation car, and club car. 
All the important railroads in the 
United States include such cars if 
their better trains. 

Recently, great improvements 
have been made in day coaches, 
render them more comfortable 
for long journeys. Air condition 
ing, better lighting, adjustable 
seats, and many other feature 
have been introduced, 

A revolutionary step was the 
building of so-called streamlime 
trains, constructed of strong but 
lightweight metal, the locomotiv 
being equipped with a Diesel mo 
tor. All (Continued on page 68) 
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At the freight ea of the size 
of the task assumed by railroads in transporting commodities. 


Culver Service 


Among the many conveniences provided by railway companies for 
their passengers are spacious, handsomely appointed dining cars, 
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Railroad bridges, which used to be clumsy wooden structures, 
are now generally made of steel. They span rivers and gorges. 
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To speed distribution and delivery, the Post Office Depart- 
ment arranges to have mail sorted en route in special mail cars. s 
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Traveling today in a luxurious lounge car, like this one, contrasts : 
sharply with the experiences of those who first traveled by rail. 
Keystone View Co. 
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When a mountain confronts the railroad builders, they tunnel 
through it. Here is the entrance to a tunnel eight miles long. 
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Their World, and John’s 


LYNN C. CHAMBERS 


Principal, Pleasant Valley Consolidated School, District No. 89, 
Henry County, Missouri 


OONER or later every teacher 
in a small school system faces 
the problem of what to do with a 
pupil who has a serious mental 
handicap. He must, of necessity, 
attend public school in the regu- 
lar grades, since no other provi- 
sion has been made for him. He 
does not seem to be able to learn 
to read, nor does he respond to 
the usual learning processes. 

It is the teacher’s task—and 
sacred duty—to help him reach 
the level of his greatest capability. 
Although no two cases are fully 
parallel, the experience described 
here may aid some teacher in solv- 
ing at least one of the problems 
connected with the subnormal 
child. 

John, who walked two miles to 
our school, was seven years old 
when he entered the first grade. 
He was undernourished, poorly 
clad, and seemingly without in- 
terest in anything. After six 
months of hot school lunches, di- 
rected play, and a thorough read- 
ing-readiness program, he was not 
able to recognize a single word in 
our first-grade word list. On 
some days he seemed to learn a 
word or two, only to disappoint 
us the following day by failing to 
recognize them. 

Finally we decided that there 
was no use in conforming to our 
usual procedure. Since nothing 
from our preprimers seemed to 
strike a responsive chord, it was 
necessary to make a word list 
which would reflect John’s own 
experiences. 

We might have tried working 
with this boy alone, but we 
thought that he needed the stim- 
ulus of association with his class- 
mates, and that the extra work 
would be good for the other pu- 
pils. In the following account, 
the details of the activity are 
described. The entire class par- 
ticipated, and had some valuable 
experiences, although the study 
was primarily intended to benefit 
one boy. 
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Because John’s father was a 
blacksmith, we started our list 
with words that were familiar to 
him—such as SHOP, HAMMER, 
FORGE, NAIL. Then, because 
John sometimes went to the store 
for his mother and passed certain 
road signs, we added these words: 
CURVE, RAILROAD CROSS- 
ING, SLOW, SCHOOL ZONE, 
STOP, DANGER. As they were 
presented, one at.a time, they 
were printed on the blackboard 
with colored chalk, in the same 
colors and style as the signs along 
the highway, but smaller. 

John was asked to name some 
of the things he purchased at the 
store. Among the articles were 
SALT, SUGAR, BREAD, MILK, 
COCOA, BUTTER. These words 
were printed in capital letters as 
they appeared on containers and 
wrappers. 

All the pupils brought empty 
containers for a grocery store 
which we decided to make in one 
corner of the room. John was ap- 
pointed grocer and he just 4ad to 
learn to give his customers the 
articles they asked for. First he 
recognized a given article by the 
shape and size of the container, 
but later he learned to hand out 
sugar in a plain bag marked 
SUGAR, and various other arti- 
cles marked in a similar way. 

Use of play money gave all the 
pupils timely lessons in paying 
for purchases. John was not ex- 
pected to make change at first. 
Each article was priced at 5, 10, 
or 25 cents and customers handed 
him the right coin. 

Sometimes the teacher printed 
a list of articles wanted from the 
store. John would spend half an 
hour locating them and finally 
would proudly deliver them. 

The repeated daily drills (some- 
times lasting only five minutes) 
on road signs and other familiar 
words produced the desired effect. 
John began to remember and rec- 
ognize words. To the other pu- 
pils it was all fun, and in fact 


they: learned some words which 
are seldom in the vocabularies of 
first-grade pupils: TIMOTHY, 
ANVIL, HIGHWAY, POISON, 
DYNAMITE. 

Culminating activities included 
making booklets for the new vo- 
cabulary, drawing road signs, and 
demonstrating new abilities to the 
mothers of the pupils. 

As a result of our effort, John 
became interested enough to make 


an effort to read. He learned 
many words that will be neces. 
sary for him to know as he goes 
through life, even though he may 
never be able to read normally, 
It seems likely that he will :sever 
drink anything from a bottle Ja- 
beled “POISON,” or play with 
DYNAMITE! Meanwhile the 
rest of the pupils learned facts 
that will help them to understand 
their world, and John’s. 


What Would You Do? 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Teacher, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


I, Phil dresses carelessly. What 
would you do to help him realize 
the importance of neatness in 
clothing? 

1. Use sarcasm. 

2. Inform his parents. 

3. Drop a friendly, persuasive 
hint. 

4. Praise the pupils who wear 
clothes that are neat (not flashy), 
so that Phil may be encouraged to 
be as careful. 


Il. Elsie hands in a composition 
that is carelessly written, claim- 
ing she can’t do any better. How 
would you meet this situation?. 

1. Punish her by demanding 
two compositions. 

2. Give Elsie a low grade for 
the work. 

3. Have her rewrite the com- 
position. 

4. Rescind her class privileges 
for a long period. 


Ill. Jim doesn’t know how to care 
for books provided by the school. 
He fastens a strap tightly around 
them until the covers give way 
and the binding is loosened. How 
would you teach him the need for 
care? 

1. Fine Jim for 
school property. 

2. Dramatize a lesson, making 
the textbooks tell of their hard- 
ships. 

3. Forbid pupils to use straps 
on books. 


damaging 


IV. Mary likes to read her com- 
positions aloud, but the teacher 
does not call on her to read as 
often as Mary wishes she would. 
What would you do about it? 

1. Call on her more often than 
on the others. 

2. Disregard Mary’s attitude. 

3. Make a point of calling on 
her during every composition- 
reading lesson. 

4. When compositions are be- 
ing read, set aside some time for 
volunteers. 


ANSWERS 

I. 4. (Comment publicly on the 
appearance of well-groomed pu- 
pils. Keep a chart, honoring pu- 
pils who show improvement in 
personal neatness. Soon Phil's 
name will be on it.) 

II. 3. (Insist that she write the 
composition again and again until 
she hands in an acceptable paper. 
This will make her realize that 
her work must come up to a cef- 
tain standard.) 

III. 2. (Give a play based on the 
care of books and be sure that 
Jim has a major part. “Tommie 
Takes His Medicine,” by this au- 
thor, in the September 1941 issue 
of Plays Magazine, has been used 
in this connection.) 

IV. 4. (When time is set aside 
for volunteers, the pupil who is 
eager to share his creative effort 
has an opportunity, and yet the 
teacher is left free to call on all 


4. Hold frequent inspections. _ pupils indiscriminately.) 
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ELLO, Miss Nelson!” Bill 
waved as Miss Nelson went 
by. “Hi!” added a line of young 
people seated on the highway safe- 
ty fence. Miss Nelson returned 
the greeting, but heaved a sigh. 
It was always like this when she 
drove through the community on 
a Sunday afternoon. Children 
and young people would be gath- 
ered together in small aimless 
groups. In this fairly isolated 
rural community there were no 
recreational facilities, and the 
children lacked experience in 
providing their own recreation. 

The influence of this dearth of 
community activities was evident 
in the school on the very first day 
Miss Nelson went there. The chil- 
dren did not like to play together; 
indeed, they did not seem to know 
how to do so. When she organ- 
ized the children into groups for 
games, the big boys resented it 
because they felt she was taking 
away their “recess.” Arguments 
begun on the playground were 
continued in the schoolhouse after 
assigned work was finished. The 
children had no interests which 
they could follow up in their 
leisure time. Bill was typical of 
the group. He was thin and un- 
dernourished, and his favorite ex- 
pression was, “Aw, it’s too much 
like work.” 

As Miss Nelson thought over 
her problem, she saw three places 
to begin. She could help the pu- 
pils to learn to play together, for 
all children enjoy this kind of ac- 
tivity once they have experienced 
the fun of it. She could develop 
a latent interest in nature, which 
the children already had, into an 
absorbing hobby. She could en- 
rich the subject matter and the 
activities of the school so that the 
children would have interesting 
things to do in their leisure time. 

As one of the “big” boys in this 
one-teacher school, Bill was the 
leader. When Miss Nelson sug- 
gested that the children elect a 
committee to draw up a schedule 
of games, Bill was made chairman. 
The children listed games for the 
following week and chose teams. 
Playtime was not a happy time, 
however. The children quarreled 
and the losing team accused the 
Winning team of cheating. Each 
day Miss Nelson quietly insisted 





Enriching Idle Hours 


JULIA WEBER 
Helping Teacher, Warren County, New Jersey 


that the children play together, 
and after the play period she gave 
them an opportunity to talk over 
the situation and to air their 
grievances. Gradually, one by 
one, the difficulties were settled 
and the children began to enjoy 
playing together. It was now no 
longer necessary to talk things 
over every day. Once a week the 
children discussed the problems 
that arose, and this period final- 
ly became a club period. They 
elected officers, kept. minutes of 
the meetings, and considered oth- 
er things than play. 

In organizing a Nature Club, 
Miss Nelson utilized one of the 
richest resources of the commu- 
nity. For the meetings, which 
were held after school once a 
week, she invited young people 
of high-school age to join her own 
pupils. The children all learned 
about the local geological forma- 
tions; they took walks to see the 
work of erosion and to observe 
how nature gets ready for winter 
and blossoms out in spring; they 
learned to sit patiently watching 
a bird or an animal. Bill began 
to be proud of the fact that he 
could name all the trees between 
the schoolhouse and his home. 

Miss Nelson took advantage of 
club excursions to carry activi- 
ties over into the schoolwork. To 
house the children’s collections, a 
museum was started. Many spare 
hours were spent in identifying 
specimens and adding them to the 
museum. 

The older children became in- 
terested in the Indians who had 
once inhabited the region. Ar- 
rowheads which they found in 
the fields were added to the mu- 
seum. Their study culminated in 
a dramatization to be given for 
parents and friends. When the 
mothers learned of this activity 
they advised Miss Nelson to have 
a state trooper at the schoolhouse 
the night of the entertainment, 
saying that young people of the 
neighborhood might try to break 
up the performance. 
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Miss Nelson realized that she 
would have to accept some re- 
sponsibility for heiping the ado- 
lescents to find their place in the 
community. Two weeks before 
the children were to have their 
entertainment, she organized a 
Young People’s Club to meet one 
night a week at the schoolhouse. 
At the first meeting she taught 
the young people some American 
folk dances, and then the group 
sat down together to consider 
what they would like to do at 
their meetings. At the second 
meeting, she explained how hard 
the children had worked to make 
their play a good one, and she 
asked these older girls and boys 
whether they would be willing to 
help keep the place quiet so that 
the children’s voices could be 
heard. Fortunately her plan was 
effective, and the dramatization 
was successful. 

As the weeks went by, the 
young people added social danc- 
ing to their folk dances. They 
played games and read together. 
They made plans for parties. 

The program for her older pu- 
pils and for the young people was 
expanding, but Miss Nelson had 
pangs of conscience whenever she 
took time out to observe the little 
children. They did too much sit- 
ting still, and, what was worse, 
they were willing to do just that. 
There were not enough hours in 
the day for Miss Nelson to do per- 
sonally all that she wanted to do. 
Gradually, however, she learned 
to enlist the help of the older chil- 
dren—and this was beneficial to 
both groups. During the story 
period, the girls took turns in tell- 
ing stories. The boys learned to 
aid the primary children in con- 
struction activities, such as mak- 
ing orange-crate furniture for the 
play corner. One Friday after- 
noon, Bill helped eight-year-old 
Tom build an observation cage 
for his pet field mouse. At the 
end of the day Tom proudly 
tucked the box, mouse and all, 
under his arm to take home over 


the week end. Bill beamed. This 
experience was as good for him 
as for Tom. 

But in spite of the activities 
which gradually came to interest 
Bill, there were many times when 
he couldn’t be reached. His tall, 
lank frame would slump in his 
seat and everything was just “too 
much bother.” This attitude re- 
flected one of the pressing needs 
of the community, the need for 
better health practices. Early in 
the year Miss Nelson, with the 
help of the home demonstration 
agent and the parents, worked out 
a hot-lunch program for use in 
the school. During the summer, 
parents met at the schoolhouse to 
can products for the school lunch. 
This enterprise not only improved 
the school lunch but enlarged the 
variety and amounts of canning 
done in the homes. 

In the course of a few years all 


. these activities were extended and 


new ones were included. By the 
fourth year the children were 
reading many books and enjoying 
their reading. They were paint- 
ing and sketching and modeling 
in clay. They were expressing 
themselves in poetry. Not only 
were they playing together but 
they were modifying standard 
games to suit their own situation, 
and were also continually mak- 
ing up games of their own. Many 
sang songs of their own creation. 

The children put on puppet 
shows which were excellent proj- 
ects in management. Their rock 
garden on the school grounds, 
containing almost fifty native 
wild flowers, attracted many visi- 
tors. Interest in the community 
was extended to a study of its 
early history and to present-day 
vocations. The township com- 
mittee and the school board were 
interviewed to learn how the 
township is governed and how 
the school is supported. Constant 
attention to pupils’ nutrition, and 
the practice of good health habits 
in general, resulted in their look- 
ing and feeling better. 

Because a teacher set herself to 
do all she could, this apparent- 
ly resourceless community proved 
to be full of things that would 
broaden and enrich the lives of its 
children and young people, and 
thus build for the future. 
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“MEXICAN CHILD” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 














PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Nowadays we are much interested in 
the children of our sister republic across 
the southern border. We call these bronze- 
skinned girls and boys of Mexico our 
“good neighbors.” Some school children, 
particularly those who live in California, 
Texas, and other southwestern states, are 
already personally acquainted with them. 
The rest of us hope to have that oppor- 
tunity some day. Perhaps we shall pay a 
visit to Mexico. Meanwhile we can learn 


a great deal about that land by looking 
at pictures. 

Whether we go there in person dr look 
at pictures, most of us will be more con- 
cerned with the people than the buildings 
and scenery. We like to know how Mexi- 
can children dress, what games they play, 
the color of their hair and eyes, and a 
thousand things about their daily lives. 
Here is a painting of a Mexican child. 
What can you learn by looking at it? 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


How appealing we find this brown- 
skinned baby with her large, dark, vel- 
vety eyes! Perhaps that lovely copper 
glow in her cheeks came to her from an 
Indian grandmother. Would you call her 
expression solemn, frightened, wistful, 
dreamy, or gay? Can you think of any- 
thing that might make her smile? 

The high neck and long sleeves of her 
dress suggest the part of Mexico which is 
her home. Do you think the artist dis- 
covered her in the sunny desert where 
the gray-green cactus grows, in the cool 
highlands where one can see mountain 
peaks in the distance, or in the steamy jun- 
gle down near the sea? 

How would you describe the color of 
her dress? Some of us may have had the 
idea that Mexicans always wear bright 
colors. Here is a true Mexican painting 
which proves that soft dull colors also are 
worn. The checked pattern of the dress 
adds interest to the picture because the 
background is very plain. 

Is the background the same from top to 
bottom? Why do you suppose the light- 
er part is behind the girl’s head? Do you 
like the green stripe? Why did the artist 
put it in? 

The background does not tell us where 
the tiny lass is. She seems very quiet and 
well behaved, though there isn’t even a toy 
near by to interest her. What kind of toy 
might this child have? Do you think a 
painted clay pig would please her? 

Can you speak a few Mexican words to 
our quaint little neighbor—fiesta, som- 
brero, tamale, tortilla, senorita, patio? 
How many others do you know? Which 
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of these are names of things to eat? Our 
little friend eats mangoes and bananas too. 
She drinks chocolate from a gaily painted 
gourd. Does she look as though she had 
enough to eat? 

From the following list, select the things 
you think the little girl who inspired this 
painting might do: (1) sleep on a straw 
mat, (2) ride in a subway, (3) live in a 
pink adobe house, (4) ride on the back of 
a burro, (5) eat an ice-cream cone, (6) 
take part in a fiesta. 

Does this little seforita’s head seem un- 
usually large to you? The artist painted 
it that way because he felt it made his 
design more interesting; also because it 
focuses our attention on the baby face. 
Often artists do not reproduce propor- 
tions exactly. For example, many of the 
old masters deliberately painted heads 
much too small. 

This artist, Diego Rivera, is an excellent 
draftsman. He can draw people as ac- 
curately as they would be recorded by a 
camera, but he and a number of other 
modern artists believe that photographic 
representation is the camera’s own field. 
They feel that an artist’s work is to create 
something interesting, by painting a sub- 
ject as he sees it “with his mind’s eye.” To 
us, it might look very different. 

This picture reveals Rivera’s unusual 
ability to create a unified composition 
consisting almost wholly of curving lines 
and oval patterns. These are found in 
many details of the child’s figure. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PrIVATE.COLLECTION 





THE ARTIST 


Diego Rivera was born in Guanajuato, 
Mexico, in 1886. He attended San Carlos 
Academy, Mexico, and later he’studied in 
Spain and in Paris. 

In 1921, on his return from abroad, 
he joined a group of artists paid by the 
Mexican government to decorate the in- 
teriors of public buildings. Rivera soon 
dominated .he group. 

On the walls of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion he painted monumental scenes which 
showed Mexican peasants, and workers in 
factories, mines, and haciendas. 

In the Palace of Cortez in Cuernavaca, 
he painted a series of historical murals 
which tell the story of Mexican history 
from Aztec times up to the Revolution of 
1910. This work was given to the Mexi- 
can Government by Dwight W. Morrow, 
then U.S. Ambassador to Mexico. 

In 1930, Rivera came to the United 
States to work. On a wall in the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange he painted a 
mural dominated by a large figure of a 
woman representing California. For this 
the model is said to have been Helen 
Wills, famous tennis star. In 1931 the 
Museum of Modern Art, in New York 
City, held an exhibition of Rivera’s work, 
which was a great success. 

Early in his career Rivera gave evidence 
in his paintings of an interest in social 
propaganda. Sometimes he antagonized 
those who employed him as an artist, and 
on one occasion his work was obliterated. 

Rivera is a master of the technique of 
true fresco painting. (Fresco is a simple 
method of mixing earth colors with water 
and painting directly on wet plaster, but 
it requires skill. The paint becomes an 
actual part of the plaster as the lime dries 
and absorbs the paint.) I once saw him 
painting a fresco, and he worked with a 
sure and skillful touch. An enormous 
mountain of a man, he did not seem hur- 
ried or worried, although he knew that he 
must completely cover the wet plaster be- 
fore it could harden, and that there was no 
possibility of later alteration. 

Rivera is essentially a painter of mv- 
rals, but he has done many easel pictures 
such as the charming “Mexican Child.” 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


How would you like to model small fig- 
ures like this “Mexican Child”? 

A cheap and satisfactory modeling ma- 
terial is a doughlike substance made by 
combining fine sawdust and wallpaper 
paste. Add some powdered paste to 4 
bowl of water and stir until it is like 
cream. (It should not be cooked of 
heated.) Gradually add the fine sawdust 
and stir until it is like dough. 

Now model the figures. Make them six 
or eight inches tall. Model standing fig- 
ures with legs touching each other oF 
touching some part of the background. 
Seated figures are very satisfactory. 

As the figures dry, they harden. Then 
you can paint them any colors you like. 
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SAFETY SEATWORK — The Traffic Boy 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ILO MADDUX 


Principal, Main Street and Leonard Avenue Schools, 


Columbus, Obio 


and 


KATHLEEN SMITH 


Teacher, First Grade, Ohio Avenue School, 
Columbus, Ohio 

















When we go home from 
school each day ~ 

We walk on the sidewalk, 
for that’s the safe way. 

We stop at the corner 
and do not go 

Till the traffic boy tells us 
it’s safe, you know. 


Answer Yes or No. 


l. Is it safe to walk 
in the road?__ 

2. Should we stop and look 
at each corner?____ 

3. Does the traffic boy 
tell us to go? 


— 








Draw a line under the 


right words. 
I. 


When you go home from 
school you should walk 
on the sidewalk. 
in the road. 


. The traffic boy stands 


at the corner © 

to help you. 

to play with you. 
When there is no traffic 
boy you 

stop and play. 

stop and look. 


It is safe when the 
traffic boy says 
Wait. 
Go. 


Write the words in the 
verse that rhyme with 


day go 
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A schoolroom in which the 
art spirit prevails is always 
a joyful place for children. 





Art Adds Color to a School 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


.* the decorations that the 
children are painting on the 


table! It was an old table, one 


The children were delighted, 
and now when part of the table is 
bare some visitor always exclaims, 





that had been cast off by other 
rooms, but it was strong and just 
right to hold bottles of paint. It 
looked so unsightly that we sand- 
papered some of the worst spots, 
and then painted the whole table 
with red-violet tempera paint so 
thin that it went into the wood 
like a stain. Afterward each pu- 
pil was permitted to pant on’ it 
anything ‘he’ wished, using red, 
red-orange, orange, yellow-orange 
with a little blue-green, and blue. 
How the children enjoyed actual- 
ly painting on the wodd, instead 
of on paper as they usually do! 
When the table had been 
nished several times, the colors all 
blended, and the decorations took 
their proper place, making a sort 


Var- 


of texture. 


‘nced color. 


“What an interesting table!” 
The cupboards back of the ta- 
Inside the 


cupboards, against the glass, are 


ble have glass doors. 


colorful pictures on orange paper. 
The chair you see in the illustra- 
tion is painted red. Another one 
is blue and still another is orange- 
yellow. 

Our classrooms have a great 
deal of brown woodwork. They 
We have found that 
warm colors liven up the rooms, 
and so we often use them. 

Our gray-brick halls would 
look gloomy if it were not for 
The chil- 
dren enjoy naming their pictures, 
printing labels, and later looking 
at them as they walk down the 
hall. When they paint, they like 


our colorful pictures. 
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What an opportunity for creative work this art project afforded! 
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to use manila tagboard 22” x 28” 
and tempera paint. The tagboard 
is big enough to give freedom of 
movement. (In the illustration 
on the next page you see the size 
of the pictures compared with the 
size of the children. ) 

It is very important that the 
exhibits be changed frequently. 
After the pictures have been up 
ten days or so, children cease to 
be interested. The pictures still 
add color to the halls, but if new 
ones can replace the old, more 
children will have an opportunity 
to exhibit. 

In an elementary school such as 
ours there are many practical sit- 
uations needing aft. If children 
are to learn art, that art must 
function. To be sure, much time 
is devoted to painting, modeling, 
and constructing things which 
the children plan_ individually 
and in groups—things often made 
just for fun; but every opportu- 
nity is seized to work on art 
which is useful. A stained-glass 
window may be needed for a 
church in a French play. A sixth- 
grader may design a head for the 
hobbyhorses made by*the fourth 
grade and painted by the first 
grade as gifts for children in a 
near-by settlement house. 

We have one lunchroom for 
the pupils who bring their lunch- 
es and one for those who buy 
lunches in the cafeteria. The 
former is called “The Little 
Lunchroom.” It was very bare 
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Painted murals will add color and interest to a dark classroom. 


and unattractive until the sixth 
grade made a mural. The chil- 
dren planned it and carried it out 
as an independent piece of work. 
They decided to portray activities 
of winter, autumn, spring, and 
summer. They said, “Then it will 
never really be out of season.” 
The entire length of the mura 
was seventy-eight feet. All of the 
sections showed children as tall as 
the yard-deep paper. The winter 
scene was particularly attractive, 
with a snowball fight and a funn) 
snow man. The summer scene 
had a beach setting, with rub- 
ber balls and umbrellas. The chil- 
dren decided to put curtains at 
the windows. They chose mate- 
rial without any figure becaus 
there were so many pictures in 
the room. 

The photograph on this page 
shows a mural being painted by 
ten-year-old girl. You can st 
how much she loves to make an 
mals. She chuckled when she 
thought of hitching the mul 
with the horse. Notice the back 
view of the horses in the distance. 

The children’s interest in big 
murals has been growing, and the 
amount of color in our corridors 
has increased correspondingly: 
On the bulletin board we posteé 
a sign which read: “One dozen 
murals were made in 1944. Yo 
may see them on the first and se 
ond floors. They were painted b} 
girls and boys who were ten 
eleven years of age.” 
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Settings for plays and operettas 
ire frequently made. An espe- 
cially attractive one was painted 
for a third-grade Mexican play. 
The children love to paint Mex- 
icans the same size as themselves. 

On a bulletin board in one of 
our corridors, the children spied 
notices which had passed their 
usefulness. The sixth-graders vol- 
unteered not only to remove out- 
of-date notices but also to cover 
up some of the ugly brown cork- 
board by putting colored paper 
behind the current notices. 

At the annual play day in the 
school garden many wastebaskets 
are provided for leftover papers, 
orange peels, and so on. Every 
year the children thoroughly en- 
joy painting the word WASTE in 
large letters on 9” x 12” paper. 
For this purpose they choose 





paint to harmonize with the color 
of their paper. Often the letters 
are edged with another color. 
Some of the labels may read, PUT 
WASTE HERE. The teachers 
never cease to be surprised that 
children can get so much pleasure 
out of making the signs and then 
running around at the picnic to 
see whether they have been post- 
ed on the trees. 

A large downtown store asked 
the children whether they would 
paint pictures and designs to fill 
three cases, 12’ x 10’ in size, to 
advertise ‘“going-back-to-school 
clothes.” The children enjoyed 
doing this practical thing for a 
store which honored their work. 

These examples could be multi- 
plied many times. If we took 
away the art work from school, it 
would be a barren, dull place. 























The children enjoy looking at the art work displayed in the hall. 
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Creative Expression 


PAULINE N. HOLSTEIN 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, McDaniel School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HOSE of us who have been 

fortunate enough to be 
around young children and to be 
part of their growing-up process 
have been conscious of the cre- 
ative force inherent in each child. 
For teachers, the question of how 
to help the child use this crea- 
tive force is an important one. 

Let us start with the child’s 
emotional reactions. They are a 
rich and varied reservoir. For the 
moment we must be willing to 
forgo correct usage, to forget it 
completely; it will only hinder 
expression. Is Morris bubbling 
today? Are the tears close to the 
surface? Is he off on his island? 
Are the irritations close to the 
skin? Why? That why is our 
starting point. All first expres- 
sions should be oral, because writ- 
ing for most children is an 
awkward, artificial tool. Infor- 
mally, casually, let Morris talk 
about that inside laughter or 
those inside tears. The telling of 
the incident is not enough. How 
it made him feel is the important 
thing. Joy, sorrow, fear, anger— 
these emotional experiences are 
our common denominator for 
creative expression. 

In one of the first creative- 
writing attempts in my class of 
nine-year-olds we talked about 
the way Frank felt the time his 
uncle gave him the long-awaited 
“two wheeler.” The children rec- 
ognized in Frank’s breathless joy 
a familiar experience. After some 
conversation a child named it for 
us: “The way the bear in the 
story said that Christmas was 
‘feeling good from the inside 
out.” That was our theme and 
we spent a good portion of several 
days talking about it, during 
which time feelings were ex- 
pressed as follows: “Boy, you felt 
so good you could throw your 
arms around the world.” “TI felt 
so full I couldn’t hold it in.” “I 
jumped up and down and yelled 
and yelled.” “I went around hug- 
ging lampposts.” “It was raining 
cats and dogs, but I thought it 


was a beautiful day.” All of this 
and much more came tumbling 
out. At first the children wanted 
to go into detail about what made 
them feel so good. But each time 
they were brought back to “what 
it’s like to feel good from the in- 
side out.” After much talk we 
evolved the following helps: 

1. Tell about how you felt. 

2. Tell what you did. 

3. Use your own words. 

4. Try to make us feel it too. 

We were about to start writing 
when one very insistent hand was 
raised. The urgent question was 
“Is it all right to talk about the 
color of what you felt?” We 
wanted to know what the pupil 
meant. “Well, you know feeling 


_ good is yellow and red and orange 


and bright green.” That one 
question reassured me; we were 
on the right track. The results of 
the first attempt were heartening. 
The spelling was atrocious, sen- 
tence structure was unheard of, 
punctuation was completely for- 
gotten. But the stories were rich 
in spontaneity. 

They were collected and I read 
them to the class for criticism. J 
did the reading so that the stories 
would not suffer because of mis- 
spelling or lack of punctuation, 
The criticism that followed was a 
definite indication that the class 
had accepted the standards we 
had discussed. The children want- 
ed to know whether they could 
read their own stories the next 
time. I explained my reasons for 
reading them; and I promised 
that as soon as they had mastered 
enough punctuation and spelling, 
it would no longer be necessary 
for me to read the stories to the 
class. The children were all for 
starting punctuation and spelling 
immediately, but I managed to 
hold them off until the next day. 
In the interim, I corrected the 
papers and the children’ were 





SEE NEXT PAGE 

















ready to make “good copies” for 
our class storybook. These cor- 
rections were the basis for a series 
of lessons on grammar, punctua- 
tion and spelling. 

From our morning conversa- 
tions and our retelling of feeling 
experiences, we wrote many sto- 
The titles revealed what we 
Fol- 
lowing “Feeling Good from the 
Inside 
“Feeling Plain Mean” and “Some 
Days I Just Want to Cry.” The 
stories were accomplishing two 
things: the children learned to let 


ries. 


were trying to accomplish. 


Out,” we wrote about 


their feelings come through, and 


the writing was a therapeutic ex- 
perience. It gave perspective to 
their joys and sorrows. They be- 
gan to laugh a little at their 
“tragedies” when they saw how 
universal such experiences were. 
They were not alone in feeling 
mean or unloved; others had felt 
the same. 

I spent part of our daily morn- 
ing conversation periods in read- 
ing to the class excerpts of stories. 
The excerpts were the basis of 
critical The pupils 
soon learned to pick out colorful 
words, good expressions, mean- 
(Continued on page 56) 


evaluation. 


ingful and 


Give Them Music 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Newton County, Mississippi 


S' HOOL without music is like a 
dinner without salad and des- 
sert! One can get through the 
day, it’s true, by eating turnip 
greens and potatoes and carrots 
and other dietary necessities, but 
what a difference it makes if a 
luscious salad with a cherry on 
top and apple pie are added to the 
Too many children go 
through school trying to satisfy 
their souls with potatoes and tur- 


dinner! 


nip greens when we could so eas- 
ily add to their educational diet 
the cherry-topped salads and ap- 
ple pies. Reading, writing, num- 
bers, spelling, language—the same 
old program, day after day after 
day—when there could be music! 
Music is one of the most satisfy- 
ing means of expression we have, 
and every school child should be 
given the opportunity to enjoy 
and to create it. 

At this point I should like to 
remark that pleasing music is not 
loud music. “Now let’s see how 
nice and loud you can sing this,” 
I frequently hear teachers say. 
And the cords in the children’s 
necks stand out as each pupil vies 
with the others in trying to sing 
the loudest. Yes, do let them 
sing, but let there be no harsh, 
ugly sounds. Voice quality is the 
prerequisite to beauty in singing. 


VOICE QUALITY 


What can we do to secure qual- 
ity in the voices of children? The 
quality of a child’s voice is nat- 
urally high and thin. It is never 
heavy or low. It is also very deli- 
cate and should never have strain 
put upon it. To cultivate high 
tones we must teach children that 
the tone should come from the 
head instead of the chest. Even 
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the youngest child can learn to 
use sweet, clear, head tones. In 
most instances it is easy to show 
a child where his head voice is. 
Here are several things to try. 

1. Have the child put his fin- 
gers on his nose and see whether 
he can feel the tone there as he 
squeals like a tiny mouse. 

2. Make a sound like the wind, 
“oh-oo0-oh-oo,” just as soft and 
light as you can. 

3. Who can be a train? Blow 
the whistle very high, “toot, toot, 
toot.” 

4. Who can bark like a pup? 

5. Who can be a little kitten? 

6. Play that you are ringing a 
bell. See who has the highest, 
sweetest bell, “ding, dong.” 

7. Let a child who has a high 
head tone give a sound, and let 
other children imitate him. 

8. The teacher sings two dif- 
ferent Let the 
tell which is higher. 


tones. children 

9. Let children imitate tones, 
using the syllable “loo.” 

All of this 
should be given in the spirit of 
play, and the children should 
think of it as a game. 

You will find some few chil- 
dren who cannot give the high 
tones. We speak of them as mono- 
tones. However, many a child 
who has been branded a mono- 
tone could have learned to sing. 
Real monotones—and remember 
there are few such children—will 
need individual instruction. They 
will have to start with their voices 
where they are and try to work 
them up. Let them blow a big 
train whistle, “TOOT, TOOT,” 
then one a little smaller, and then 
one smaller still. Just trying will 
help to educate the ear. 


voice training 








TEACHING 


LEARNING A SONG 


Before presenting the song to 
the class the teacher should learn 
it herself, and be able to sing it 
fluently, rhythmically, and with 
expression. The following sugges- 
tions may be helpful. 

1. The teacher sings the song 
through while the children listen. 

2. The teacher then talks with 
the children about the song. 

3. The teacher sings the song 
again, emphasizing the rhythm. 
The children may make rhythmic 
movements while she sings. 

4. Hum the song. Sing it over 
again. Play it on the piano. 

5. Choose the easiest sentences 
or phrases and have the children 
sing them. 

6. The teacher sings the entire 
song as the children try to sing it 
with her. 


7. After the song is learned, 
sing it with the accompaniment, 

The more familiar a song be- 
comes, the better the children 
sing it, and the more pleasure 
they derive from it. Therefoze 
re-sing frequently all the songs 
you have learned. And do sing 
many of them! Begin your day 
with singing; relax through the 
day with music of some sort; 
close the day with singing. 


DEVELOPING RHYTHM 


Marching is probably the eas- 
iest, and therefore might be the 
first, step in teaching rhythm. It 
may be done in this way. Have 
the class stand, and as a good 
march with distinct pulsation js 
played, the teacher counts “One, 
two, three, four” in time with 
the music. She then shows how to 
mark time, starting with the left 





Books and Pamphlets 


List of recommended books 
A on the Three R’s appeared 
in the September 1943 issue of 
TuHeE INstructor. Here we pre- 
sent a similar list for teaching the 
arts, valuable ‘for seasoned veter- 
ans, as well as for beginners and 
teachers returning to service. By 
building up a professional library 
of such books, at the expense of a 
few dollars each year, teachers 
can improve their techniques and 
broaden their backgrounds. It is 
such growth that makes teaching 
joyful and rewarding. 

The arts—painting, sculpture, 
dramatics, creative writing, mu- 
sic, and the others—can enrich 
many phases of the curriculum. 
They become a medium through 
which children experience emo- 
tional release and personality de- 
velopment. Every teacher should 
have books at hand to stimulate 
her daily work in this field. To 
enlarge her pupils’ creative op- 
portunities should be regarded by 
every sincere teacher as both a 


duty and a delight. 


GENERAL BOOKS 


Browne, Sybil; and others: Ari 
and Materials for the Schools, 
Service Center Booklet No. 2 
(American Education Fellow- 
ship; $1.25). 


Cole, Natalie: The Arts in the 
Classroom (John Day; $1.75). 
A record of work done in the 
middle grades. 

Ickes, Marguerite: Arts and 
Crafts (A. S. Barnes; $2.50). 
Discusses the general program 
with chapters on specific crafts. 

Lee, Kathryn Dean: Adventuring 
in Art (Appleton-Century; 
student’s edition $1.68). 

Major, Charlotte: Teaching Ar 
in the Elementary School 
(American Education Fellow- 
ship; $.25). 

Newkirk, Louis V.: Integrat- 
ed Handwork for Elemen- 
tary Schools (Silver Burdett; 
$3.20). 

Winslow, Leon L.: Art in Ele- 
mentary Education (McGraw- 
Hill; $2.75). Shows how t 
enrich the whole school pro- 
gram through art activities. 


HANDCRAFT 
LA.C.S. “Studies” (Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service). 


Mimeographed books and pam- 
phlets of suggestions for a¢- 
tivities; for example: Cor# 
Husks, $.25; |Map-Making, 
$.35; Modeling Animals, $.15: 
Their catalogue ($.10) lists all 
“Studies,” pictures, and hand- 
craft materials. 
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foot. Next, the children count 
with her, marking time as they 
count. After there has been 
enough practice in marking time, 
the marching itself will be easy. 

Children like to clap hands to 
the music. Music in 34 measure 
js the easiest and should be used 
first. In three-part rhythm, ac- 
centing the clap on the first 
count, and clapping lightly on 
counts two and three, will help 
the children get the feel of the 
music. Swinging hands from left 
to right and swaying bodies from 
side to side are enjoyable vari- 
ations. When the feeling of 
thythm becomes established it 
will be easy to go into such move- 
ments as the two-step and waltz. 

There should also be periods 
of informal rhythmic work when 
the children respond to music 
as their individual personalities 


HE ARTS 


prompt them. There may be 
skipping, running in light fairy- 
like steps, dancing, and so on. 
Often suggestions for action may 
be offered by the teacher—for ex- 
ample, stepping high, galloping, 
skating, and dancing like fairies. 
Younger children like to imitate 
the movements of a rabbit, a 
bear, or other animal. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


The suggestions for rhythmic 
interpretation given above might 
have been listed under music ap- 
preciation, for this includes in- 
terpretation as well as listening to 
follow the mood of the music. 
Mood appeal begins when the 
child first discovers the difference 
between a lullaby and a march. 
Listening means much to a child. 
Schools need a phonograph with 
records that will portray different 





for Teaching 


The Instructor Handcraft Book: 
Things to Draw, Paint, or 
Make (Owen; $1.00). 

Newkirk, Louis V.; and Zutter, 
LaVada: You Can Make It: 
Things to Do with Scissors and 
Paste (Silver Burdett; $3.00). 


DRAMATICS AND 
PUPPETRY 


Brown, Corinne: Creative Drama 
in the Lower School (Apple- 
ton-Century; $2.25). Includes 
original dramatic and festival 
work; also practical ideas for 
scenery and costumes. 

Fling, Helen: Marionette Hobby- 
craft (Treasure Chest Pub- 
lications; $.10 each). Four 
booklets on making marionettes 
and giving marionette plays. 


MUSIC 


Krone, Beatrice: Teaching Mu- 
sic in the Elementary School 
(American Education Fellow- 
ship; $.25). 

Mursell, James L.: Music in 
American Schools (Silver Bur- 
dett; $2.60). Contains a val- 
uable chapter on rhythm, and 
photographs of children en- 
gaged in musical activities. 

Music and the Young Child (As- 
sociation for Childhood Educa- 
tion; $.35). 


the Arts 


ASSEMBLIES AND 
PROGRAMS 


Murray, Josephine; and Bathurst, 
Effe G.: Creative Ways for 
Children’s Programs (Silver 
Burdett; $2.00). Discusses ac- 
tivities and techniques and sug- 
gests sources of content for 
building good programs. 

Sharing Experiences through 
School Assemblies (Association 
for Childhood Education; 
$.35). Mentions ways to pre- 
pare and produce programs. 


Addresses of Publishers 


American Education Fellowship, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. (For- 
merly, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. ) 

D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 35 
W. 32nd St., New York 1. 

Association for Childhood Education, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 18. 

The John Day Co., Inc., 2 W. 45th 
St., New York 19. 

Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 
519 W. 121st St., New York 27. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 

42nd St., New York 18. 

F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Dans- 
ville, N.Y. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 45 E. 17th St., 
New York 3. 

Treasure Chest Publications Co., 
1600 Broadway, New York. 
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types of music. These should 
include quiet music—reveries, 
lullabies; lively music—marches, 
waltzes, minuets, folk dances; 
and music depicting nature, like 
“The Bee” or “To a Wild Rose.” 
Phonograph companies will glad- 
ly send lists of suitable records. 
Children will soon distinguish 
mood variations, the dainty light 
music of the elves and fairies in 
contrast with the weird, harsh 
tones of “The Gnomes” or “The 
Witches’ Dance.” There will be 
a contrast of major and minor 
that will always bring variety. In 
their singing as well as in their 


Assembly 


listening, children should be 
taught to reflect the mood of 
their songs through their tone 
quality, tempo, and rhythmic ac- 
centuation. 

Last spring I attended a meet- 
ing of our state association where, 
at one of the sessions, children 
from a city school gave a remark- 
able demonstration of three-part 
singing. Their rhythm, tone 
quality, and interpretation were 
all pleasing. At the conclusion, I 
heard a young teacher sigh as she 
said, “If we could only do some- 
thing like that in our school!” 


WHY NOT! 


Programs 


ESTELLA CAROTHERS 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Franklin School, South Bend, Indiana 


yi assembly—which in our 
school is a meeting of all 
the children from two or more 
classes—provides a situation rich 
in opportunities for learning to 
share and to co-operate with oth- 
ers. Through it, the pupils’ in- 
terests are enlarged, appreciations 
are developed, and at least the be- 
ginnings of suitable group behav- 
ior are effectively fostered. 

Our first six grades are organ- 
ized into three groups. Group 
One comprises the first and sec- 
ond grades, Group Two the third 
and fourth grades, and Group 
Three the fifth and sixth grades. 

When we have an assembly, it 
generally involves one of these 
grade groupings, rather than the 
whole school, because their points 
of interest are more nearly equal. 

Programs in considerable vari- 
ety are presented in our school. 
Sometimes a class finishes a unit 
of work and wishes to have a 
culminating activity. Our social- 
studies work offers splendid op- 
portunities for assemblies of this 
kind. In my 6A class, where the 
Middle Ages are studied, we put 
on an assembly showing the life 
in the castle, the work of the page 
and the squire, the dubbing of 
the knight, and so on. In my 
6B class, studying the early civ- 
ilization of the world, we por- 
tray life among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and other an- 
cient peoples. 

We also give assemblies in con- 
nection with our literature work. 
Dramatizations from the stories 
of Robin Hood correlate with the 
social studies or with kindred sub- 
jects. To celebrate Children’s 
Book Week there are plays por- 
traying book characters, such as 


Tom Sawyer and Rip van Winkle, 
and stories to awaken interest in 
reading. 

At most of our assemblies we 
have music. Sometimes the whole 
group takes part and sometimes 
special numbers are given. 

We invite the parents to attena 
our assemblies. Their interest in 
our work is stimulated and their 
support of the school program is 
enlisted. They are brought into 
touch with the ideas and purposes 
of the school in a way that will 
help them to help their children. 

Often we have an assembly at 
which a parent is invited to be 
the speaker. For example, one 
father had traveled a great deal 
and had taken motion pictures. 
The children were pleased with 
the film he showed and with his 
explanation of it. Places seemed 
to be more real when someone 
with whom they were acquainted 
told about having seen them. 

Another father, a dentist by 
profession, gave a talk on teeth, 
illustrated with slides. This did 
much to encourage the children 
to take better care of their teeth. 

From a fire station near our 
school, some of the firemen came 
to give a demonstration of meth- 
ods used in reviving persons over- 
come by gas. 

Another type of assembly that 
we have is one in which educa- 
tional films are shown. These may 
be observed by a science group, a 
social-studies group, or the en- 
tire school if “Safety” or some 
other vital subject is being pre- 
sented. The films run for about 
twenty minutes. Afterward, dur- 
ing a discussion period, impor- 
tant points about the film are 
brought out. (Continued on page 62) 
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A Monkey’s Adventures 


ELSI PARRISH 


Did you ever think a monkey might be a good pet? 
This girl and boy had a chance to find out for 


themselves. 


| Fg and Philip were 


walking down Chestnut 
Street with their mother. They 
were just about to go into a 
store when Margaret suddenly 
stopped. She could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes. On the side of 
the building across the way, 
perched on a narrow ledge 
above the show window, was a 
monkey—a real live one! 

A big crowd had gathered. 
Someone had put up a ladder, 
and a man was on it, trying to 
coax the monkey down. But 
it would run « ong the ledge 
just out of reach, chattering 
excitedly or staring down at 
the sea of upturned faces. 

“Oh, Mother,” said Philip, 
“let’s go over and watch.” 

“It may only frighten him 
more,” answered Mother, “but 
we might go over for just a 
few minutes—perhaps we can 
think of some way to help.” 

So they joined the crowd. 
The man kept moving his lad- 
der to where the monkey was, 
and several times he almost 
caught the animal. Each time 
the man missed, the crowd 
would clap their hands or roar 
with laughter. One could eas- 
ily tell that the poor little 
monkey was frightened. 
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What do you suppose they decided? 


Just then Mother had a 
bright idea. It was about ba- 
nanas. Of course monkeys 


like bananas! She had bought 
some at the store and Philip 
was carrying the bag. 

“Philip,” she whispered, “get 
a banana out of the bag, and 
hold it up so the monkey can 
see it.” 

This Philip did. Almost in- 
stantly the monkey stopped 
chattering and running. He 
stood stock-still and looked 
down, solemnly studying the 
boy and especially the banana. 
Here, at least, was something 
familiar. Suddenly he decided. 
He swung down the side of 
the window, went straight to 
Philip, snatched the banana, 
and calmly began to peel and 
eat it. 

The crowd roared. But this 
time the monkey was not 
frightened. He had found a 
friend—with a banana! 

The man had come down 
from the ladder, mopping his 
forehead. He spoke to the chil- 
dren’s mother. “He’s lost, I 
guess, and he seems to like your 
children—you’d better take 
him, lady. I don’t want the 
police to find him blocking 
traffic in front of my store.” 


STORIE91 


“Please, Mother!” 
Philip and Margaret. 

Mother sighed. She had al- 
ways heard that monkeys were 
mischievous. She doubted the 
wisdom of taking him home. 
But he was fascinating—the 
way he peeled the banana, and 
the solemn look in his eyes. 
“Well, just for today, while we 
try to find the owner. Philip, 
you and Margaret take turns 
carrying him,” she said. 

The crowd, now that the ex- 
citement was over, began to 
disperse. Mother and the chil- 
dren started home. The mon- 
key settled down in Philip’s 
arms and closed his eyes, for all 
the world like a baby. People 
stared. As they passed Six- 
teenth Street, the flower sell- 
er asked, “What’s his name?” 
Soon Margaret had her turn 
carrying him. It was more 
fun than holding her big doll. 

When they arrived home, 
the monkey cuddled up quiet- 
ly on the end of the big old 
couch, in the living room, and 
glanced around. His eyes were 
bright and curious. 

Mother was looking at the 
Lost and Found column in the 
afternoon paper. “Here it is. 


begged 


‘Small monkey escaped from 
pet shop. Please call Main 
5300.’ I’m sorry, darlings, but 
I'll have to do it.” 

So Mother called Main 5300, 
“T’ll be there in half an hour.” 
said the man who answered the 
telephone. 

“Well, children,” Mother 
asked, “how about having 2 
party and a puppet show next 
Saturday?” But Margaret was 
crying about giving up the 
monkey. Philip wanted to cry, 
too, but couldn’t, because he 
was a boy. 

Just then the monkey fixed 
his gaze on Margaret—possibly 
he didn’t like to see girls cry, 
In a flash, he had grabbed a 
bunch of her hair. Margaret 
howled, and Philip and Mother 
made a wild attempt to catch 
the culprit. But up onto the 
back of the high wing chair 
leaped that little monkey, and 
then onto the mantelpiece. 
One, two, three—down came 
the French china clock, and the 
pair of Mexican glass ivy jars! 
What a mess of water, ivy 
roots, broken china, and glass 
lay on the rug! 

It was a lively half-hour. By 
the time (Continued on page 59) 





A Pick-a-Pod Picnic 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


Opportunities for children to contribute directly 


to the war effort are not numerous. 


This story 


tells about one way in which they can really help. 


J IMMY wasn’t listening to his 
teacher. He was slumped 
down in his seat, thinking how 


much he disliked this little one- ° 


room, white-painted country 
schoolhouse shaded with big 
walnut and hickory trees. 
Always before he had gone 
to a city school—a big cream- 
colored brick building with 
ivy covering its south side, and 
wide steps leading up to two 
shining glass doors. There was 
a graveled yard where one 
needn’t worry about losing 
baseballs. And rooms! Fif- 


teen at least, and a gym, too! 
Fifteen teachers, and more pu- 
pils than he could count! 
“And here there’s no glass 
door at all—just a scuffed 
wooden one, and only one 
teacher. No gym! Nineteen 
pupils! The only place to play 
is the yard, where a ball gets 
lost in the grass even if you 
keep your eyes glued to tt 
when it curves through the air. 
Trees may be all right, but I 
don’t see how gathering nuts 
can be so much fun as the pu- 
pils say.” Jimmy sighed and 
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kept on thinking as Miss Allen 
talked to the class. 

“I'd rather live where I did 
before, in the city near the air- 
field.” His eyes sparkled for a 
moment. “Then I could watch 


the flyers. I’m going to be 
a flyer some day!” 
Then Miss Allen’s voice 


broke through his thoughts, 
“and we shall gather milkweed 
pods to help.” 

“Help! What?” he won- 
dered with no interest at all, 
and slumped down further 
than ever. But suddenly he 
jerked up straight as the teach- 
er said, “We cannot get kapok 
from the Dutch East Indies 
any more, so we shall need to 
use the floss from milkweed 
plants—two million pounds of 
it—in our aviators’ life jackets 
and suits.” 

Jimmy’s back was as straight 
as a ramrod now. “Maybe 
country schools aren’t so bad 
after all,” he thought. “Help- 
ing aviators is something!” 

Then Miss Allen’s voice 
came again. “We shall have a 
pick-a-pod picnic tomorrow 
afternoon. Each of you bring 
two lunches—one to eat here 
at noon, and the other to eat 
near Crooked Creek in the eve- 
ning. School will be closed for 
the afternoon. We'll follow 
Bentown Road, picking as we 
go, until we reach Mr. Percy’s 
pasture. He told me nothing 
would please him better than 
to have all the milkweed pods 
taken from his land. His 
neighbors want us to come 
to their farms, too.” 

But Jimmy slumped again. 
“Walk all those awful miles 
just for milkweed pods, even 
though they do help aviators?” 
He sighed wearily at the very 
thought. “That’s entirely too 
much. All a fellow does in the 
country is walk and walk and 
walk. In the city I rode the 
bus. I don’t believe I'll go.” 

The teacher’s voice went on, 
“We must pick fast and not 
miss any. It takes eight hun- 
dred pods to make one pound 
of floss. When each of us has 
picked forty pods we shall have 
a pound of floss.” 

Jimmy, with eyes downcast, 
kicked the toe of his shoe 
against the (Continued on page 67) 





A Sombrero for Pablo 


OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


Every child who has wanted something as much 
as Pedro wanted a new sombrero will sympathize 
with his desire and rejoice in his unselfishness. 


O? in the vegetable garden 
Pablo was picking beans. 
Usually he whistled or crooned 
a lullaby, but today he worked 
slowly and silently. Pablo was 
very unhappy. All the boys in 
the village had gone to the fair 
at San Miguel—all, that is, ex- 
cept Pablo. 

The fair at San Miguel was 
held for two weeks and Pablo 
had gone but once. Pablo loved 
the fair; he loved the chatter- 
ing monkeys that danced to a 
big drum, and the mandolins 
that played so beautifully. But 
most of all he loved the cow- 
boys in the rodeo. They looked 
so gay and happy riding their 
ponies. Sometimes a cowboy 
would throw his bright som- 
brero into the air and all the 
crowd would cheer. 

In a market booth at the fair 
Pablo had seen sombreros just 
like those which the cowboys 
wore. They were decorated 
with buttons and red ribbons, 
and most of the boys from the 
village had bought one. But 
not Pablo; he had no peso. 

Pablo had thought, “Maybe 


T’ll earn some money before the 


fair is over. Then I can buy a 
new sombrero.” For the past 
two days he had been helping 
Mrs. Gonzalez in her garden. 
As he worked, he kept think- 
ing of the fine sombrero he 
could buy, for he knew that 
Mrs. Gonzalez would pay him 
well. 

But money was very scarce 
in his family. His older broth- 
er had been ill and unable to 
work at the silver mine. Pablo 
had given his mother all that 
he himself had earned. 

Pablo heard his mother call- 
ing for him; so he left the gar- 
den and went to see what she 
wanted. 

“Pablo,” she said hurriedly, 
“go to the swamp and gather 
an armful of grass for me. To- 
morrow is the last day of the 
fair and I have decided to send 
my pottery by Juan Lorenzo. 
It will bring a good price and 
we need the money. Hurry, so 
I can pack the bowls.” 

Pablo had to go to the dis- 
tant end of the swamp before 
he found enough grass. The 
ground was so soft that he had 
to walk very cautiously. He 
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broke many long green stalks 
and tied them together with 
string. At last he was ready 
to start for home. 

Halfway across the swamp 
Pablo suddenly stopped to lis- 
ten. Then he hurried on as fast 
as he could. He had heard the 
bleating of sheep, and in a few 
minutes he saw Mr. Naturno’s 
large flock heading toward the 
swamp. 

“Those sheep can’t cross the 
swamp,” Pablo said to himself. 
“They'll sink in the deep mud. 
I must drive them back at once 
to Mr. Naturno’s ranch.” 

Although he knew. his moth- 

er would be waiting for him, 
Pablo did not stop until the 
sheep were safe in the corral 
behind the. owner’s barn. 
. “They, were going into ‘the 
big’ swamp, Mr. ~ Naturno,” 
explained Pablo. “The swamp 
was too soft fur sheep tu Cross, 
so I brought them home.” 

“You are a very thoughtful 


* boy, Pablo,” Mr. Naturno said. 


“Those are the finest sheep I 
have. Some would surely have 
died in the mud if you hadn’t 
found them. Here’s a peso for 
you,” he added. 

“Thank you, Mr. Naturno,” 
Pablo answered joyfully, and 
started for the road. “Now I 
can buy a pretty sombrero.” 

Just as Pablo reached his 
front gate, he observed Juan 
Lorenzo driving his ox team 
down the road. 

“Hurry, Pablo,” his mother 
called impatiently. “You were 
gone too long. Now you will 
have to help me do the pack- 
ing.” 

Juan stopped his ox team 
under the mesquite tree just as 
Pablo and his mother finished 
stowing away the last piece of 
pottery. 

“Good morning,” said Juan 
Lorenzo. “Do you have the 
pottery ready, Mrs. Sanchez?” 

“Yes, Juan,” replied Pablo’s 


mother. She and the boy set 
their boxes in the wagon. 

“Then pay me a peso, and 
I'll be off,” said Juan. 


“What!” Mrs. Sanchez: ex- 
claimed. “I pay you a peso? 
You'll have to wait until the 
pottery sells.” 

“I’m sorry,” Juan shook his 
head. “I’m (Continued on page 57) 
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FINDING WORDS THAT RHYME 


FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


MARGARET E. PARRY 


Principal, Second Ward School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 





Read the numbered sentences. 


Do what the other sentences tell you. 


|. There was a fire in the forest. 

Draw a line under the word that rhymes with tire. 
2. See the goose! ‘ 
Draw a line under the word that rhymes with loose. ’ 
3. The knife was sharp. 
_ Draw a line under the word that rhymes with wife. 7 
4. He bent the wire. 




















Draw a line under the word that rhymes with spent. ( 
5. There was a small crack in the plate. bs 
Draw a line under the word that rhymes with black. ‘ 
6. Hang up your stocking. . 
Draw a line under the word that rhymes with locking. : 
7. Chew your food well. fr 
Draw a line under the word that rhymes with threw. . 
8. He made tracks in the snow. rs 
Draw a line under the word that rhymes with backs. 2 
9. Stand tall and straight. on 
Draw a line under the word that rhymes with band. * 
10. The dog has two black spots. m= 
Draw a line under the word that rhymes with trots. y 
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‘JJ HEN we studied about the 
\ Constitution in my one- 
room rural school, the work was 
carried on in the same manner 
as any unit, based on the activ- 
ity method of teaching. By par- 
ticipating in various interesting 
activities that are worth while, 
children grow in the acquisition 
of certain desired learnings, which 
the teacher usually outlines in 
advance. When I planned this 
study, I set up the following list 
of aims: 

1. To help the children to real- 
ize what the rights and privileges 
of an American citizen are. 

2. To familiarize them with 
the struggle involved in attaining 
the rights and privileges we now 
enjoy. 

3. To have children acquire a 
thorough and practical knowledge 
of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

4. To create a feeling of good 
will toward, and real fellowship 
with, people of other lands. 


VIOLET MORAN FLINT 
Teacher, Second Grade, Fremont School, Hollister, California 





5. To develop an appreciation 
of what it means to live in a coun- 
try which recognizes and respects 
the rights of the individual citizen. 


ae 
ae 


6. To pot Re a hci jn-. 
terest in current happeniaxt ‘antd 4° 
realization that the battle for 
rights and freedom is continuous. 


We Made a Constitution Corner 


7. To develop skill in creative 
thinking, in oral expression, in 
co-operation and in gaining the 
information and knowledge nec- 
essary for good citizenship. 

Since lack of electricity pre- 
vented our projecting pictures on 
a screen, we put up a display of 
pictorial material, most of which 
was found in THE INsTRUCTOR, 
and it became the center of inter- 
est for the school. The exhibit 
included Constitution posters, 
portraits of all our presidents, 
and pictures of historically fa- 
mous places. 

The results of the study were 
gratifying. It stimulated the chil- 
dren to use more initiative and 
. led them to consult the reference 


se library more frequently. A strong 


** desixe,. tebe of patriotic service 
Swag, evadent, and an entirely dif- 


* fenent idea of the true meaning 


of the Constitution was gained. 

Note: This activity was carried on 
last year when the author was teaching 
at Enterprise School, in San Benito 
County, California. 





O' COURSE, you may be for- 
tunate enough to have a 
model class—and if you have, 
you will not need to read this. 
But you might put it away for 
reference—just in case your next 
class isn’t ideal! 

More classes are proving “dif- 
ficult” today than ever before, 
and classroom discipline is fre- 
quently a problem even for the 
best of teachers. Achieving an 
orderly and smooth-running class 
isa goal not easily attained. 

Although there is no royal road 
from rowdyism to the reign of 
law, here are two basic suggestions 
that may help you to bring order 
out of chaos. One of these is em- 
ploy group control; the other, en- 
courage self-control. If the group 
disapproves of undesirable behav- 
ior, the class really controls itself, 
under teacher guidance.  Self- 
control is the only kind of con- 
trol that is lasting. Meanwhile, 
control by the class as a whole is 
far more valuable than control 
by the teacher. 

Self-control applies to the 
teacher as well as to the individ- 
ual members of the class. Too 
ma: y teachers think they are jus- 
tificd in “blowing up,” not realiz- 
ing that in so doing they present 
to “heir ‘classes a ridiculous and 
untortunate example of lack of 
self-discipline. 


Classroom Control 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher, Social Living, Sturges School, San Bernardino, California 


In order to develop a class that 
can control itself, it is necessary 
for you to do five things. 

1. Work out in co-operation 
with the class simple but effective 
standards of room conduct. Don’t 
try to superimpose your ideas on 
the class, but, on the other hand, 
don’t let them force their ideas on 
you. Be very certain you know 
ahead of time what standards you 
want, and then lead the class to 
accept them and set them up as 
their own. This may have to be 
a very gradual process, for your 
idea of what constitutes good dis- 
cipline may differ widely from 
the idea held by the majority of 
the class. Compromise may be 
necessary, but you are responsible 
for leading the class to set up their 
own desirable standards. 

2. Include in the standards 
whatever is needed to maintain 
an orderly room atmosphere in 
which individual and group ac- 
tivities may progress with a min- 
imum of teacher domination. The 
specific rules will vary from class 
to class, but they will usually 
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cover such matters as moving 
about the room, talking, using 
supplies, working, and cleaning 
up. (Don’t forget that a few 
minutes of relaxation will help to 
maintain a well-ordered room.) 

3. Make sure that everyone in 
the class comprehends what the 
standards are and that at least a 
majority of the class accepts these 
standards. All pupils should ac- 
cept them, of course, but you 
may have to achieve this by sub- 
tle and devious means. It may 
even be necessary sometimes to 
use an element of propaganda. 

4. Popularize the rules. Put 
up posters and animated draw- 
ings, and utilize bulletin-board 
arrangements. Have plays to 
dramatize the standards. 

§. Provide an incentive for 
meeting the standards. A “point 
system” may be useful in encour- 
aging pupils to obey the rules. 
Class and teacher can work to- 
gether to decide what. achieve- 
ments will earn points for pupils, 
and what actions will justify 
points being taken away. 


Although the idea of giving 
rewards for good work and be- 
havior is frowned upon by some 
educators, this plan has proved 
workable in our school. Many of 
the teachers use it, and the pupils 
are enthusiastic. It seems most 
suitable for pupils of intermedi- 
ate and upper grades, but it can 
be adapted to any grade level. 

“Points on” and “points off” 
will vary with the group. One 
eighth-grade class in social living 
gave ten points each to the class 
vice-president, secretary, treasur- 
er, program chairman, and panel 
leader. The presidency rated fif- 
teen points, and five points each 
were given to song leader, panel 
helpers, most monitors, duster, 
messenger, and room host or host- 
ess. The class librarian, cupboard 
monitor, bulletin-board monitor, 
and point checker received ten 
points each. By doing superior 
work scholastically a girl or boy 
could earn ten points, while aver- 
age scholarship was awarded five 
points. A pupil could earn five 
points by doing any one of the 
following extra services: taking 
part in a class program, serving 
on a panel, setting up a flower 
arrangement or a book exhibit, 
bringing bulletin-board items. 

A pupil who mistreated school 
equipment or wasted supplies lost 
ten points. (Continued on page 63) 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 24. See page 68 for another suggestion. 
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MAKE A POSTER 


FOR ALL GRADES 


SLOAN 


Teacher, Public School, Ridgeway, Ohio 
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oe we began a discussion 
about the freight trains 
which pass through our town 
daily, it was a natural approach 
to the study of transportation by 
rail. Such questions as “Who in- 
vented trains?” “Where were 
they first used?” “How were they 
run?” had to be answered. En- 
cyclopedias, railroad manuals, his- 
tory books, and magazines were 
consulted. Considerable material 
was found to be available. 

Some of the parents took their 
children down to the railroad 
where they could talk to the 
trainmen and learn the names of 
many parts of a train. They were 








INTEGRATED ART PROJECT 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ALICE BYRNE 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School, Snoqualmie, Washington 


eager to tell the rest of the clas. 
what they had learned and to ex- 
plain what the various parts are, 
and where each is located. 

The class divided itself into 
small groups to investigate each 
era of rail transportation. Discus- 
sions were held, and the children 
suggested that they might draw 
various types of engines, to show 
one another what had been found. 
Having determined upon panels 
showing railroad progress, they 
chose for representation the most 
significant changes that had oc- 
curred in style and mechanism. 

After considering the space in 
which the panels could be shown 
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(borders above the blackboard in 
the front and back of the room), 
a section 14” x 22” was allotted 
to each group of two or three pu- 
pils. This size was chosen because 
our practice paper was that size, 
and therefore no alterations in the 
dimensions would be required for 
the final copy. 

Each group chose the engine it 
wished to draw, and work was 
begun. First it was necessary to 
determine the size of the engine 
for the amount of background. 
In planning the background the 
children soon saw that houses and 
stations would tend to détrict 














interest. They found that bright 
but subdued colors gave the de- 
sired effect in natural scenery. 

In some instances two persons 
worked on an engine until a satis- 
factory one, by their own stand- 
ards, was made; in other cases one 
drew the engine while the other, 
or two others, sketched in the 
background. The final copy was 
drawn on butcher's paper and 
then was colored, cut out, and 
pasted on the background. Black 
was the dominant color, and 
«crayon the medium used through- 
out; We applied the black lightly 
«for the batKgroand, and used 


from the engine, their center of **d4fker lines (Coutigited on page 57) 
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WHEN 


RAWING should be a vital 
D part of a good first-grade 
program. Under skillful guid- 
ance, most children find that it 
is a happy, free means of self- 
expression. Many teachers think 
that drawing is hard to teach be- 
cause they feel that they have no 
ability themselves and that they 
are inadequately prepared. This 
is partly because they are more 
concerned with the results than 
with the experiences the children 
are having. The more the teacher 
enters into her pupils’ feelings 
and enthusiasms, the greater will 
be their response. The teacher 


needs only to start things; the 

children will go on from there. 
On these pages are examples of 

the types of pictures that might 





YOUNG CHILDREN DRAW 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MYRNA TODD 
Instructor of Art, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 


be shown to children, to help 
them draw. A file of pictures, or 
a pictured scrapbook, is useful for 
this purpose. 

When first-graders enter school, 
everything is new and strange. 
The first step is to help them get 
acquainted and to obtain their 
confidence. All have a common 
interest in their homes and in 
summer activities, which vary in 
respect to environment, advan- 
tages, and breadth of experience. 

After free discussion, guided 
carefully by the teacher, most 
children eagerly express them- 
selves by creating a picture of in- 
teresting things at home or of 
some favorite summer activity. 
They will not be held back by 
lack of skill; they will start right 
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in. Large crayons and paper are 
the most satisfactory equipment, 
but some children will like to use 
the blackboard or to paint at an 
easel, using large brushes and 
fresco paint. After the group 
discussion the teacher should keep 
“hands off,” except when asked 
for help or suggestions, until the 
children finish or the time allot- 
ted has been used. 

We have found it quite satis- 
factory to allow the girls and 
boys to pin up their own draw- 
ings on a low bulletin board or to 
stand them in the chalk tray. 
The whole group moves around 
looking at all the drawings, not- 
ing good or even poor features. 

The teacher has to guide this 
criticism carefully. It is her task 








to see that each pupil gets encour. 
agement and recognition. There 
is always something good in each 
drawing—its color, arrangement, 
size, or something else. Frequent- 
ly after this class evaluation, a 
child will ask whether he may try 
again. This makes excellent seat- 
work in a room where there are 
several groups of children. 

As a pupil progresses and be- 
comes more critical of his own 
work he may ask how to make 
some specific thing—‘‘How can | 
draw a boy sitting down?” and so 
on. A suggestion or a quick illus- 
tration will satisfy him. Often 
he will experiment by himself or 
look at some other work. 

Sometimes it is helpful to show 
drawings made by older children, 
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explaining, of course, that they 
were made by pupils who have 
done much more drawing. It is 
surprising what a stimulus this is. 

A wealth of subject matter lies 
within the range of the first- 
grader’s ability, for example: 

1. Personal interests—my fam- 
ily, my home, my summer, my 
pets, my toys, and so on. 











2. Holidays and special days— 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter. 

3. Friends—policeman, grocer, 
fireman, mailman, nurse. 

4. Reading lessons. 

§. Storybook people—Some of 
the favorites are Hiawatha, the 
Three Bears, Peter Rabbit, Black 
Sambo, Billy Goats Gruff, and 
nursery-rhyme characters. 








The following are a few obser- 
vations that I have made which 
other teachers may find helpful. 

1. Much discussion before any 
drawing is done creates a desire to 
express an idea in a drawing. 

2. Sometimes it is necessary or 
helpful to show children how to 
make a few types of figures or 
basic drawings. 





3. Purposeful drawing, not 
just aimless scribbling, provides 
thought-provoking seatwork. 

4. Pictures should be on dis- 
play for atmosphere. 

§. The pupils’ work should be 
exhibited constantly. Exhibits 
should be changed frequently, 
and at some time the work of 


every child should be displayed. 
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PAGES FROM A 
MUSIC BOOKLET 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


r is often true that the words of the songs which children 
| sing are meaningless to them. In fact, some of the phrases 
can be so misconstrued that they become quite ludicrous. To 
induce our pupils to see the pictures in the words, we held class 
discussions about them and I made simple drawings on the 
blackboard. The children soon found that every song could be 
illustrated with several delightful pictures. A phrase of the 
music was copied on a staff together with the words, and this 
was mounted on construction paper with a cutout of some- 
thing mentioned in the song. 

Then someone suggested that we bind the pages into booklets. 
It happened that our county-fair premium list called for music 
booklets, so the best were sent to the fair. On this page are ex- 
amples of three songs illustrated by second-grade pupils. They 
are, “The Friendly Cow,” “Tap, Tap, Tap,” and “Chanticleer.” 
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© BRIGHTEN the dark brown 
7 and the dark green burlap 
folding screens long used in our 
school—as in so many others— 
the children enjoy covering them 
with wrapping paper on which 
they paint many gay designs. 

From a design standpoint, the 
problem is a valuable one, for, 
since the pattern is controlled in 
three or four panels, it challenges 
the children’s creative ability. 
The problem also presents a good 
opportunity to work out light 
and dark patterns. 

The design illustrated on this 
page was made by a fourth-grade 
child for a screen that was to be 
placed in front of the piano dur- 
ing a schoolroom play. Bright 
greens and other attractive colors 
were used. 

Sometimes a group of children 
work on a screen together, pool- 
ing their ideas. All make pencil 
sketches for the design. The four 


DECORATING A SCREEN 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


or five best are chosen and are 
finished in paint. We find it is 
a good plan to have as many as 
this painted, even though only 
one is needed. The design which 
gets the most votes in a pencil 
sketch is not always the one cho- 
sen when it is enlarged and paint- 
ed. Why not? Because some of 
the children choose better colors 
for painting, some do the actual 
work of painting better, and 
some have designs that work up 
more attractively than others. 
While studying about China, 
the children paint a design using 
brush strokes in Chinese style, 
looking first at Chinese prints 
which depict chrysanthemums, 
birds, blossoming branches, and 
so forth. They also practice brush 
strokes on smaller papers before 
putting them on a screen. They 
look at Chinese costumes so that 
they can make people correctly in 
case they wish to include them. 





When the second-graders study 
Indians, they often make a nat- 
uralistic scene on paper that fits 
over the entire screen so that it 
can be opened up and can stand 
flat against the wall. Favorite 
scenes are woods, a tepee, and a 
lake with white birches close by. 

Since second-grade children are 
small, they can have a play in 
front of the screen. In this case 
the divisions of the screen make 
no difference, for the screen be- 
comes one big picture. If two 
backgrounds are needed for a 
play, one is attached to each side 
of the screen. Backgrounds may 
be taken off and rolled up, and 
the screen folded and put away 
while other classes are going on. 
They can be brought out again 
when a group wishes to work on 
the scenery or act in front of it. 

The third-graders made beauti- 
ful designs on a screen when they 
studied Mexico. All of the chil- 


















dren painted Mexican toys and 
had much fun pinning them on 
the background of tan wrapping 
paper, trying first one arrange- 
ment and then another. They 
discovered that the effect was im- 
proved if they used both large 
and small toys. They also decided 
that they liked to repeat a color 
so that it helped make a pattern 
on the screen. Any problern 
which gives children opportuni- 
ties to try a number of different 
plans is a good one, for they be- 
come accustomed to evaluating. 
Here are a few suggestions for 
decorating a screen having four 
panels: (1) Make the same de- 
sign in the first and fourth pan- 
els, and a different design in the 
second and third panels. (2) 
Make designs in the first and 
third panels alike, and those in 
the second and fourth panels 
alike. (3) Make designs in the 
panels all (Continued on page 57) 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Plays, Songs, and Verse 


D DAY 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY EVERETT JOHNSTONE EVANS 


In march time 


Hail! All hail, A - mer + i -ca! Old Glo-ry is un- furled, 


gal-lant stars andstripes En - cir - cle all the world. 


Se th 


brave ¢ria ‘Srines;* And he - roes of the air— J For Free -dom’s cause, a bet-ter world, We 


——— Cai 


find them fight -ing there. Day, D Day, Those let-ters spell a 


Say 
til 


Free Day, For chil-dren in all oth-er lands From bond-age shall be free! :. 
LAY 
in 
Wa 
See: 





Some teachers may prefer to substitute for “D Day” the term “V Day,” based on the “V for Victory” slogan and symbol. a 
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SEPTEMBER VERSE to READ and LEARN 


THE SHADOW 
LELAND B. JACOBS 


I’m quite a pleasant fellow, 
For I romp and play in glee 
With a busy little playmate 
Who can’t get away from me. 


I tag along behind him, 
And I join in all the fun 
Till careless clouds get in the 
way 
And cover up the sun. 


THIS IS THE FALL 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Grapes in the vineyard, 
Purple and dark; 

Brown leaves are floating 
Down in the park. 


Red are the apples, 
Plenty for all. 
This is the harvest, 
This is the fall. 


God gives us beauty; 
God gives us food. 
God gives us all things 
Peaceful and good! 


WHAT SCHOOL IS 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


School is more than memory 
work: 
School’s a way of living; 
It’s learning to co-operate 
By joining, helping, giving. 


School is more than skills and 
tools: 
It’s to one’s duty waking; 
It’s our democracy at work 
With citizens in the making. 


School is more than lessons done: 
It’s attitudes toward growing; 

It’s how young citizens react 
To beauty, and to knowing! 


TRYING 
M. LUCILLE FORD 


With a smile on your lips and a 
light in your eye, 

When asked to do something, 
say, “All right, I'll try!” 
Then with purpose set high and 

the will to go through it, 
Though the task may be hard, you 
will find you can do it! 


FAIRY WASHDAY 
ADELYN JACKSON RICHARDS 


See the lovely morning-glories 
Growing on the vine: 

Fairies washed their petticoats, 
And hung them on the line! 


SONG OF A SHELL 
VIOLET L. CUSLIDGE 


I held a sea shell to my ear, 
And listened to its tale 
Of vessels bounding o’er the main 
And all the ships that sail. 
It sang of brilliant water 
flowers— 
The bright anemones 
That bloom beneath the ocean 
waves— 
Tossed in from seven seas. 


Each time I hearken to this song, 
I hear the breakers moan, 
And fancy that a warning bell 


Rings from a lighthouse lone. * 


No longer need. I wish to go 
Where ‘foam-capped _ biliows 
swell, 
For I’ve an ocean of my. dwn 
Within this pearly shell. 


THIS IS AMERICA 
HAZEL M, THOMSON 


(For this choral reading, divide 
the verse choir into two parts— 
high and low voices. Have these 
groups give the introductory and 
concluding lines. Assign each of 
the descriptive phrases to a girl or 
boy soloist.) 


A land of mountains, lakes, and 
streams; 

A land of prayers and hopes and 
dreams. 

Mountains high, rivers wide, 

Sunsets seen from the oceanside. 

Busy cities, country towns; 

Movie stars, and circus clowns. 

A shady lane, a babbling brook, 

A crowded street, a quiet nook. 

Quarries, pastures, fertile land, 

Forests green, and desert sand. 

A clean wash on the line each 
Monday, 

Public school, and an ice-cream 
sundae. 


.. THIS IS AMERICA! 


A lard of mountains, lakes, and 
* 'stréains; 


.. Aland of prayers and hopes and 


dreams. 





EprroriaL Note: This play was devel- 
oped by eight rural-school pupils with 
the help of their teacher. They present- 
ed it at their school 4-H Fair last fall. 
No special scenery or costuming was re- 
quired. The play indicates that the 
children had a nice appreciation of the 
relative importance of work and play, 
and it has the further merit of a definite 
tie-up with the occasion for which it 
was given. Simple dramatizations like 
this, originated by children to meet a 
felt need, are usually effective from the 
point of view of the spectators and have 
distinct educational advantages. 


(Jack comes in with his wagon 
from the left, followed by Bobby 
carrying a bushel basket.) 

JacK (turns around and sees 
Bobby)—Hello, Bobby! Won't 
you play with me? 

BOBBY—Not now, Jack. I have 
to dig potatoes out of my Victory 
Garden. 

yack—Oh, come on, Bobby. 
You can do that tomorrow. 

BOBBY—Remember the old 
saying, Jack: “Never put off un- 
til tomorrow what you can do 
today.” (Exits right.) 

(Jack sits on his wagon holding 
his face in his hands. Tom walks 
in from the left with a pail of 
water and a pail of feed. Jack 
sees him, and jumps up.) 

yack—Come and play with 
me, Tom. 


LAZY JACK CHANGES 


FOR ANY GRADE 


MARGARET J. McDOLE 
Teacher, District No. 4, Town of Preston, Chenango County, New York 


TomM—If I’m going to win a 
prize for my chickens at the Fair, 
I'll have to feed them. 

(Jack walks along holding 
Tom’s arm to detain him as Jane 
and Laura enter. Tom exits 
right.) 

jackK—Want a ride in my 
wagon, girls? 

JANE—I have to hurry home 
to get supper for Mother. She is 
working in the airplane factory. 

yackK—What kind of work is 
she doing? 

JANE—I don’t know, but if I 
did I wouldn’t tell. 

yack—Why not? 

JANE—Mother says there is a 
sign up in the factory that reads: 
“The enemy is listening.” 

jack—I'm not an enemy. 

JANE—Of course not, but I 
don’t try to find out who is an 
enemy; I just guard my tongue. 
Good-by, Jack. (Exits at left.) 
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(Laura walks across stage but 
Jack stops her.) 

yacK—What about you, Laura? 
Do you want a ride? 

LauRA—I have to finish my 
dress for the Fair. What are you 
going to exhibit? 

jack—I haven’t anything. It’s 
too much work. I'd rather play. 
(Exit Laura left. Enter Mary 
left.) Mary, won’t you play 
with me? 

MARY—Later, Jack. Right now 
I’m on my way to the post of- 
fice to buy some War Stamps 
with this half dollar that I earned 
caring for Trudy last night. 
(Exits right.) 

(Enter Henry, left, carrying a 
tin can.) 

jacK—What’s in that can, 
Henry? 

HENRY—A pound of waste fat. 

jacK—Throw it away and 
play with me. 


HENRY (holding can tight)— 
No, sir! The army needs this 
for explosives. I’m taking it to 
the butcher. (Exits right.) 

JACK (sits moping on his wag- 
on)—People would rather work 
than play with me. 

MRS. JONES (enters right with 
armful of groceries) —Little boy, 
will you take my groceries to my 
house in your wagon? The de- 
livery boy was very busy and I 
said I would carry them, but they 
are too heavy for me. 

JACK (getting up, and sighing 
dee ply)—I might as well. Every- 
one else is working. (He takes 
the groceries from Mrs. Jones and 


puts them in his wagon. They 
exit left.) 

(Bobby, Tom, Mary, and 
Henry enter from right. Jane 


and Laura enter from left. Bobby 
asks the others to play ball. They 
readily agree. A ball is passed 
from one player to another. Jack, 
pulling his wagon, enters from 
left.) 

CHILDREN (in chorus)—Come 
on and play now, Jack. 

yack—Not now. I’m on'my 
way to help the grocery boy de- 
liver his orders. All play and no 
work makes Jack a dull boy! 
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MOTHER GOOSE SONGS 


MUSIC BY HENRY OWEN 


Diddle Diddle Dumpling 


Mother Goose 





Did-dle did-dle dump-ling, my son John Went to with his stock-ings on. 





One shoe off and one shoe on, Did-dle did-dle dump-ling, my son John. 


Little Boy Blue 


Adapted from Mother Goose 





Lit - tle Boy . Blue, come blow your horn. The sheep in the -mead-ow, cows in the corn, 





All are wait-ing, it’s "way past morn, Wait-ing for you to blow your horn, 


{repeat softly) 





Toot - a -toot-a- too, toot-a- toot- a-too, Wait-ing for you to blow your horn. 


Jack Sprat 


Adapted from Mother Goose 





Jack Sprat could eat no fat, His wife could eat no _ lean, So, be-twixt them both, 





they licked the plat - ter clean. Jack Sprat could eat no fat, His wife could 





eat no lean, So, be -twixt them both, they licked the plat -ter clean. 
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A VISIT FROM MOTHER 


MOTHER GOOSE assembly 

program offers an opportu- 
nity for all the children to par- 
ticipate. They may help select 
the rhymes they wish to include 
and have a voice in choosing chil- 
dren to depict the various nursery 
characters. Mother Goose should 
be an older girl or the teacher, 
and she should be in costume. 

In the program given here 
certain rhymes which have some- 
thing in common are grouped to- 
gether. Mother Goose introduces 
a group of rhymes with an ex- 
planatory verse. Then a few chil- 
dren step forward to sing these 
rhymes or recite them in unison. 
Children in costume, or furnished 
with articles symbolic of certain 
characters, act out the stories in 
pantomime while the others are 
singing or speaking. When these 
children finish, Mother Goose in- 
troduces another group who come 
forward in their turn. Thus it is 
unnecessary for all the children to 
learn all the rhymes. 

Whether the rhymes are sung 
or recited, sufficient rehearsing 
should be done so that the chil- 
dren’s voices will blend and the 
enunciation will be clear and 
clean-cut. A child who can sing 
or speak well alone may be given 
a solo part. 


THE PROGRAM 


MOTHER GOOSE— 
Come meet your friends of nurs- 
ery land! 
They greet you here—a happy 
band. 
Today they’ve left their picture 
books 
To see just how the true world 
looks. 
These friends I’m sure that you 
know well; 
Their names I scarcely need to 
tell. 
I've come to show to you today 
The way my children work and 
play. 
ey sometimes go down country 


roads, 

And tend the herds, and carry 
loads; 

They sometimes dig in garden 
plots, 


And sometimes work with pans 
and pots. 

Now first, of home life they will 
tell— 

Just what they do, just how they 
dwell, 

Just how they act, and how they 
sleep, 

And all the good things that 
they eat. ' 


Rag 
~~ 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ALICE HIRSH 


An assembly program early in the year is no prob- 
lem for the first-grade teacher who utilizes the 
nursery rhymes with which her pupils are familiar. 


CHILDREN (chorus or solos) — 
There was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children, she 
didn’t know what to do; 
She gave them some broth with- 
out any bread, 
Then whipped them all soundly, 
and put them to bed. 


Rock-a-bye, baby, 
On the tree top, 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock; 
When the bough breaks 
The cradle will fall, 
Down will come baby, 
Bough, cradle, and all. 


Wee Willie Winkie runs through 
the town, 

Upstairs and downstairs in his 
nightgown, 

Rapping at the window, crying 
through the lock, 

“Are the children in their beds, 
for now it’s eight o'clock?” 


Polly, put the kettle on, 
Polly, put the kettle on, 

Polly, put the kettle on, 
And let’s drink tea. 


Hot-cross buns! Hot-cross buns! 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot-cross buns! 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 
And so between them both, you 
see, 
They lick the platter clean. 


Little Tommy Tucker 
Sings for his supper; 
What shall he eat? 
White bread and butter. 
How shall he cut it 
Without e’er a knife? 
How will he be married 
Without e’er a wife? 


MOTHER GOOSE— 
By what these folks have said or 
done 
Their places in my book they've 
won: 
The selfsame thing they do each 
time 
You hear, or see, or say, that 
rhyme. 
CHILDREN— 
Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey; 
There came a great spider, 
And sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 


Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair: 

Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“Let me taste your ware.” 

Says the pieman to Simple Simon, 
“Show me first your penny.” 

Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“Indeed I haven’t any.” 


Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son 
John, 

He went to bed with his stock- 
ings on; 

One shoe off, the other shoe on, 

Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son 
John. 














GOOSE 


Old King Cole 

Was a merry old soul, 

And a merry old soul was he; 

He called for his pipe, 

And he called for his bowl, 

And he called for his fiddlers 
three. 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie. 
He put in his thumb, 
And he pulled out a plum, 
And said,*““What a good boy am 
IV” 
Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it: 
Nothing in it, nothing in it, 
But the binding round it. 


MOTHER GOOSE— 
On days of rain, or sun, or cloud, 
We always are a jolly crowd. 
In fields and meadows all around 
Many friends at work are found. 
CHILDREN— 
The Queen of Hearts she made 
some tarts, 
All on a summer’s day. 
The Knave of Hearts he stole 
those tarts, 
- And hid them clean away. 
The King of Hearts he missed 
those tarts, 
And beat the Knave right sore, 
The Knave of Hearts brought 
back the tarts, 
And vowed he’d steal no more. 


Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With cockleshells, and silver 


bells, 
And pretty maids all in a row. 


Little Bopeep has lost her 
sheep, 

And can’t tell where to find 
them; 


Leave them alone, and they'll 
come home, 
And bring their tails behind 
them. 


Little boy blue, come blow your 
horn, 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the 
cow's in the corn; 

Where is the boy that looks after 
the sheep? 

He’s under the haycock fast 
asleep. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water; 
Jack fell down, and broke his 
crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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(Mrs. Hinton is seated at a 
desk on the living-room side of 
the stage. Nancy is setting the 
table and arranging a centerpiece 
as she talks to her mother.) 

NaNcy—I think you had a lot 
of courage, Mother, to tell Uncle 
Dick you would keep Richard 
until he finds a new housekeeper. 
Ir might be weeks. 

MRS. HINTON (glancing® up 
from her writing)—I know. 

NANCY—You remember how 
it was last time. 

MRS. HINTON—Yes, but that 
was three years ago. Richard may 
have improved. We haven't had 
a chance to see yet—he’s been 
here only a few hours. 

NANCY—Perhaps he has im- 
proved, but I don’t see how he 
could. Imagine never going to 
school with other children but 
just studying with a tutor all the 
while! (She stands off and looks 
appraisingly at the table; then re- 
arranges the centerpiece.) 

MRS, HINTON—That’s just it, 
Nancy. I am sorry for Richard. 
It’s not his fault that the ranch is 
so far from any community that 
he can’t attend a public school. 
He hasn’t had a chance to be 
like other children. 

NANCY—But having Richard 
here is so hard on you, Mother. 
(She begins to mimic Richard.) 
“Thank you very much, Aunt 
Mary, but I never eat carrots. 
No, thank you, I don’t care for 
lamb chops.” 

MRS. HINTON—It will be even 
worse now because in wartime 
it is so important not to waste 
anything. Jean and Tucker are 
quite upset about it. 

NANCY—They have been wild 
about food conservation ever since 
they joined the Clean Plate Club. 
My guess is that they won’t let 
Richard get away with it. There 
will be a forfeit to pay! 

MRS. HINTON—We talked it 
over and decided that we sim- 
ply must do something to get 
Richard over his notions. 

JEAN (runs in excitedly from 
the left)—Oh, Mother, have you 
thought of a way to get Richard 
to join the Clean Plate Club? 

MRS. HINTON—I ve been work- 
ing something out, Jean. (She 
takes up the slips of paper she has 
been writing on.) 

JEAN—What is it? 

MRS. HINTON—I have made up 
a few little stunts for us to do 
at the dinner table tonight. Who- 
ever fails to do his stunt will have 
to pay a forfeit. 
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A FORFEIT TO PAY 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AILEEN FISHER 


Co-operating with the War Food Administration’s 
program, we present this play, which campaigns 
against food waste in a most entertaining fashion. 




















JEAN—Whee! That'll be fun. 

NANCY—What are the stunts 
about? 

MRS. HINTON—Each one deals 
with food conservation. That is 
the only rule. 

TUCKER (comes running in)— 
Jean! Where are you? Richard 
wants you to come out to the 
barn to see the new color he got 
with my chemicals. It’s beautiful! 

JEAN—AIl right. ( Exits.) 

TUCKER (hesitates beside bis 
mother )—Did you think of any- 
thing, Mother? We've got to get 
Richard to eat everything. No- 
body can have silly notions about 
food when there’s a war on. 

MRS. HINTON—Well, I have an 
idea, Son. We'll try it out at 
dinner tonight. Run along and 
get washed, and ask Richard 
and Jean to get ready. 

TUCKER (runs out, calling lust- 
ily as he goes)—Let’s eat! 

MRS. HINTON—I'll bring the 
food. (As she goes toward the 
kitchen, she stops to look at the 
table.) Oh, Nancy, how nice 
you ve made the table look! Let 
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me see—we could put a stunt slip 
under each napkin— 

NANCY—Wait! I'll get some 
ribbon that I saved from Christ- 
mas packages. We can hide the 
slips in the centerpiece and run 
a ribbon to a place card at each 
place. 

MRS. HINTON—Like a party! 

NaNcY—A problem party for 
our problem child. 

(Mrs. Hinton goes to kitchen 
as Nancy busies herself with the 
ribbons found in a desk drawer.) 

MRS. HINTON (calls from the 
kitchen) —Please ring the dinner 
bell, Nancy. 

(Nancy takes a little bell from 
a shelf and rings it. The three 


other children come in talking. © 


Mrs. Hinton enters from kitchen, 
with food.) 

MRS. HINTON—You may sit 
here, Richard. (She indicates his 
place at the table.) 

RICHARD—Thank you, Aunt 
Mary. 

(All take seats.) 

JEAN—It looks like a party. 
What are the ribbons for? 








CHARACTERS 


MRS, HINTON—Mother of Nancy, 
Jean, and Tucker. 

nancy—A freshman in high school. 

JEAN—About ten years old. 

TUCKER—About twelve years old. 

RICHARD—A cousin of the children, 
about eleven years old. He is a 
slender, serious boy, very neat, and 
unusually bookish-appearing for a 
boy of his age. 














SETTING 


The living-dining room of the 
Hinton home. A dining-room table, 
around which much of the action 
takes place, stands at right center. 
The left half of the stage is the living 
room. A door right leads to the 
kitchen, and a door left gives access 
to outdoors and upstairs. Furnish- 
ings may be very simple, but there 
should be a homelike a . 
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MRS. HINTON—They are at- 
tached to fun cards, Jean. 

RICHARD— What are fun cards, 
Aunt Mary? 

MRS. HINTON—They’re new— 
brand-new. You tell him, Nancy, 
while I serve. 

NANCY—Well, each of us has a 
fun card. On it is a stunt to do, 
One at a time, and no peeking! 
And a forfeit if you don’t do it! 

TUCKER—Sounds great! Who's 
first? 

MRS. HINTON—You can read 
first, Tucker, if you like. We'll 
go around the table clockwise— 
Jean is next, then Nancy, and 
then Richard. (She finishes serv- 
ing and all begin to eat.) 

RICHARD—Haven’t you a fun 
card, Aunt Mary? 

MRS. HINTON (witha laugh)— 
Not unless you can think of 
something that I might do. You 
see, I made out the cards. Each 
one has to do with food because it 
is a dinner-table game. 

RICHARD—Oh! 

TUCKER (opening his paper)— 
Well, here goes! (Reads.) 

“If Mother buys four pounds 

of food 

For each of us each day 

And we waste one seventh 

of it, 

How much is thrown away?” 
It’s a good thing I like arithme- 
tic! Let’s see. “If Mother buys 
four pounds of food for each of 
us each day—” (Glances around 
table.) There are five of us. 
Five times four equals twenty— 
twenty pounds. (Reads again.) 
“And we waste one seventh of 
it—” Say, does anybody waste 
that much food, Mother? 

JEAN—A seventh! 

NANCY—Did you make it up, 
Mother? 

MRS. HINTON—No, I remem- 
ber having read somewhere that 
Americans waste from 11 to 19 
per cent of edible food. Since 15 
per cent is midway between 11 
and 19 per cent, the average fam- 
ily wastes one seventh of its food. 
It doesn’t seem possible, does it? 

RICHARD—I'm sure you are 
correct, Aunt Mary. I read it 
too. Wait, I think I can give 
you a quotation on the subject. 
(He stares at the ceiling and 
thinks hard; then recites in a sort 
of monotone.) “Analytical stud- 
ies show that in the United States 
an average of 225 pounds of edi- 
ble food is wasted per person per 
year. At least 100 pounds of 
this food is redeemable and should 
be saved.” (Continued on page 54) 
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GET READY TO READ 


CORA H. E. NORWOOD 


© CREATE a desire to read 
T among my first-grade pupils, 
I talked with them about the fur- 
niture and objects in the room. 
The children named the objects 
and I put the names they gave on 
tagboard and attached the cards 
to the appropriate objects. 

The same words were lettered 
on slips cut from unused news- 
print, and the children carried 
these words around the room and 
compared them with the labels on 
the objects until they found the 
corresponding words. 

Correlation with number work 
was included because one child 
was appointed to give a certain 
number of slips to each of the 
other children. Much activity was 
provided, and the children were 
soon able to distinguish likenesses 
and differences. As soon as each 
child had identified his slip with 
the object name, he reported to 
me, giving the name of the object 
and where he found it. Then 
slips were exchanged. 


A HOMEMADE CHART 


E. IRENE BAKER 


HILDREN who are too young 
for the first grade are fre- 
quently sent to a rural school, 
and material for teaching them is 
lacking, since they are not ready 
for reading the primer. 
In order to hold their interest, 
I made a chart on the unprinted 
side of a wallpaper sample book 
18” x 30”. I pasted a magazine 
picture at the top of each page 
to illustrate the story which I 
printed below in bright crayons. 
Thus we have a large preprimer 
book, modern, popular, and suit- 
able to hang up for five-year- 
olds to use. They enjoy it, too. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. . If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THE Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


‘ tion, but if you do so, put it on a 


See page 9 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 


separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








A WRITING AID 


BERTYE H. WATSON 


OST primary teachers, I be- 

lieve, teach beginning writ- 
ing by having pupils use the 
blackboard. ‘Time, energy, and 
patience can be saved by ruling 
the blackboard at the beginning 
of the year with wax crayons. 
The ruling stays all year, making 
the blackboard always ready for 
a writing lesson, without spoil- 
ing its general usefulness. 


CLASSROOM FLOWERS 


SISTER M. JUSTINA 


AST autumn I had my pupils 

bring morning-glory seeds 
which we planted in hanging bas- 
kets. In less than a week the seed- 
lings had appeared, and in six 
weeks’ time the wire and chains 
of the hanging baskets were hid- 
den by leaves and blossoms. The 
children counted the flowers each 
day, and were disappointed the 
few times when there were none. 


HARVEST TREASURE BORDER 


OSTINE WHISNANT 


His drawing of fruits and 
vegetables may be the basis 

for various types of art work. 
An older child might repro- 
duce it in colored chalk on the 
blackboard. Later, all the pupils 
might bring to school a collection 
of fruits and vegetables and then 
experiment with original arrange- 
ments. The children could make 

drawings of the best ones. 








Children like to go to fairs. 
Suggest that upon their return 
they draw some of the exhibits 
that they see there. 

Individual fruits and vegeta- 
bles may be cut from colored pa- 
per, or they may be drawn with 
crayon. These units can be used 
to illustrate health booklets, to 
decorate health posters, or for a 
schoolroom border. 








A BIRTHDAY CAKE 
WINIFRED BARBOUR 


N THE first day of school I 
hand my pupils slips of pa- 
per on which to write their names 
and birthdays. These I record in 
the back of my plan book. Once 
a week I check by the list. On 
the plan for any day that is a 
pupil’s birthday, I write in the 
child’s name. When the day ar- 
rives, as part of the morning ex- 
ercises I use colored chalk to draw 
on the blackboard a birthday 
cake having the correct number 
of candles and the words “Happy 
Birthday,” as well as the child’s 
name, Then we sing “Happy 
Birthday to You.” 


VACATION MOVIES 


SISTER M. BERNITA 


A’ AN art activity, the pupils 


of our school chose to por- 
tray their various summer experi- 
ences in crayon on manila paper. 
They delighted in displaying a se- 
ries of drawings as “movies” by 
rolling the paper and exposing 
part of the pictures at a time, as 
seen through an opening in a 
large box. 

The activity was enjoyed very 
much by all the children, but it 
appealed especially to the boys, 
who find drawing rather monot- 
onous at times. Individual pu- 
pils mentioned that the crayon 
drawings were more interesting 
than those done in pencil. 

Oral composition was stressed 
before introducing the demon- 
strations. Consequently many 
pupils had the experience of in- 
creasing their vocabulary as new 
words were used by their class- 
mates. There was absolutely no 
hesitation in these oral recitations, 
which proved that the children 
were self-confident and earnest. 
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OUR CONSTITUTION 


MILDRED F, ANDERSON 


ee studying the Consti- 
tution, my pupils made 
the following school preamble 
and bill of rights. 

We, the pupils of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, in or- 
der to form a more perfect room, 
establish justice, ensure better 
conduct, provide for a good edu- 
cation, and promote the general 
welfare of the school, do ordain 
and establish this constitution for 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of Polk Public School, 
Polk County, State of Nebraska. 

1. We will always obey the 
Golden Rule. 

2. We will strive to have our 
lessons in on time. 

3. We will not whisper, be- 
cause it disturbs others. 

4. We will be obedient to all 
school officials and also to our 
parents and others in authority. 

§. We will not interrupt a class 
by asking unimportant questions. 

6. We will be neat and cheer- 
ful, truthful and courteous. 

7. We will be helpful to class- 
mates, teachers, and other people. 

8. We will work hard when we 
work and play fair when we play. 

9. We will try to be on time 
each day. 

10. We will be true, loyal, pa- 
triotic citizens, helping our coun- 
try in every way possible. 

Signed 
(Names of pupils) 

This constitution, framed and 
hung on the wall, became an ef- 
fective means of discipline. 


DAILY BOOKLETS 


LUCILE HOLT 


ay by Day in Autumn,” 
“Day by Day in Winter,” 
and “Day by Day in Spring” are 
the titles in a series of individual 
booklets for first grade, through 
which the pupils’ progress may be 
observed by the teacher, the par- 
ents, and the pupils themselves. 
Aptitudes and attitudes can be 
studied in this way. Let the girls 
and boys paste the material into 
the books. The covers should be 
suggestive of the season. 
Possible Contents 

1. My Words 

2. My Numbers 

3. My Pictures (color minia- 
tures from THE INSTRUCTOR) 

4. My Stories ¢hectographed) 
. My Songs (hectographed) 
. My Drawings 
. My Health (pictures) 
. My Writing 


on A“ 





see 








RECIPE FOR PASTE 


SISTER LOURDINE 


A VERY simple, serviceable rec- 
ipe for homemade paste is 
the following: To each two cups 
of flour add one cup of hot water, 
stirring in gradually. Boil until 
mixture is smooth and _ glossy. 
Add one teaspoonful of sugar. 
Cool slightly and add a few drops 
of cinnamon oil. Finish cooling. 

Empty cold-cream jars are ex- 
cellent containers for this paste. 
Sterilize these jars thoroughly be- 
fore filling them. I have kept 
paste, made and stored in this 
manner, for an entire school ‘year. 
Each child can be provided with a 
jar for his own desk. Toothpicks 
or sucker sticks can be sterilized 


to make good paste spreaders, 





AN IMPORTANT DAY 


MAUDE M. NELSEN 


CHILD’s first day at school 
A is one of the most important 
days of his life, and should be 
planned in advance. The impres- 
sion that school is a pleasant place 
and that the teacher is a beloved 
friend can be made on this day, 
never to be erased. Last year, 
finding out in advance the names 
of my eight first-graders, I pur- 
chased a pretty card to give each 
one. The day before school be- 
gan, I called up several of my 
older pupils and asked them to 
help me receive the little ones and 
to assist me with specially planned 
games. We sang a welcome song. 
The upper grades enjoyed helping 
and the beginners’ eyes shone! 


A SUNFLOWER TO MAKE 


GLADYS S. SHIRES 


His September flower makes 
| an easy and successful draw- 
ing lesson to use soon after school 
begins. Give each pupil a fluted 
brown-paper candy cup, and a 
circle of yellow construction pa- 
per about four inches in diameter. 
Show’ the class how to cut scal- 
lops around the edge of the yel- 
low circle. Paste the brown center 
in the middle of the yellow paper 
and mount the flower head on 
white drawing paper 8” x 12”. 

Examine a real sunflower, no- 
ticing the shape of the leaves and 


their graduated size down the 
stem. Then draw the stem and 
leaves with crayons. Two shades 
of green may be used. Mount 
the picture on 9” x 12” light 
green construction paper. 

It will be interesting for the 
children to be told the legend 
about the sunflower’s facing east 
in the morning to greet the rising 
sun, and turning slowly on its 
stalk until evening when it faces 
the western sunset. They will 
enjoy hearing a simplified version 


of the Greek myth of Clytie. 





MARKING THE DAY 
MARGARET E, PARRY 


re month I draw the calen- 

dar on the blackboard. Just 
before dismissal every day a child 
is asked to mark off the day. As 
he draws a line diagonally from 
one corner of the date to the op- 
posite corner he says, “Today is 
Monday, September the twenty- 
fifth,” and points to the day, 
month, and date. Each child wil] 
get several turns during the year, 
On Friday three children have 
turns. One marks off Satur- 
day saying, “Saturday will be 
(month, and date)”; and another 
marks off Sunday in the same 
way. Children always seem very 
eager to do this and it is surpris- 
ing how readily they learn. 


A POEM RECORD 


HULDA AHLSCHWEDE 


* HILDREN have a varied back- 
ground in nursery rhymes, 
The following device helps the 
teacher to see at a glance what 
poems are known by her group. 
It motivates a desire to learn, thus 
eliminating the necessity of drill. 

Rule a chart vertically and 
horizontally. On the left-hand 
side of the chart, list in a column 
the poems to be studied. Across 
the top, to the right of this list, 
place the names of the pupils. As 
a pupil learns the poems listed put 
check marks in his column. More 
poems may be added to the list as 
progress is shown. 

Divide your group into com- 
mittees with a chairman for each 
group. Have them work togeth- 
er in learning the poems which 
are not familiar to them. Havea 
poem day once a week for enrich- 
ment. Check the chart then. 


FLOWER BOOKS 


GRACE CLOSE 


E MADE attractive Flower 
Books in our school last 
year. The children gathered as 
many different kinds of flowers 
as possible and pressed them. At 
school each flower was mounted 
with gummed tape, or pasted, on 
a separate page. During nature- 
study class the pupils wrote a sto-. 
ry about each specimen, giving its 
name, color, blooming season, 
preferred habitat, and _ locality 
where it was found. When we 
assembled our books we put the 
flower on the left-hand page and 
its story on the opposite page- 
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IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 


language (including handwriting and spelling) , music, 
reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of Tre INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 





Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
Unsversity of Chicago 








What is the difference between tempo 
and time? How shall I make clear to 
my pupils what } on the staff means? 


Tempo és time. You are probably 
confusing time and measure. Many 
still use the term ¢ime signature when 
measure signature is meant. The fig- 
ures at the beginning of every piece 
of music have to do with the measure, 
nothing whatever to do with time 
(tempo). There is no time signature. 

In the measure signature (example 
¢ or two-four), the upper figure 
tells how many beats in a measure; 
the lower figure tells what kind of 
note has one beat. It is well to use 
the upper figure alone when first 
introducing measure. Place on the 
blackboard simple exercises with two 
quarter notes in each measure. Use 
the upper figure only,: emphasizing 
the fact that there are two beats in 
a measure. Keep this up until the 
class has the habit of associating the 
upper figure with its real significance. 
Do not show or mention the lower 
figure until this is fixed. Introduc- 
ing two things at once is bound to be 
confusing. 

The term tempo need not be men- 
tioned in the lower grades. When 
older pupils ask about the word, just 
say that tempo is the Italian word for 
time. ‘Tempo (time) in music means 
speed. We sing a song fast or slow 
or at moderate speed. Ask, “What 
tempo shall we use in singing this 
song?” That will depend on the 
meaning of the words. — 


+ 


Please describe the posture which it is 
desirable for pupils to assume while 
singing. 


The correct posture for singing is 
not different from correct posture 
in general: the body should be prop- 
etly balanced. When one stands, the 
hips, shoulders, and anklebones should 
be in line. The shoulder blades should 
Rot protrude and there should be no 

curve at the waistline in the 

Here is a simple exercise fo 

help straighten the shoulders. Lift 

the shoulders up as high as possible 

toward the ears, then push the shoul- 

ders back, and finally down as far as 
possible. Relax and repeat. 

When one is seated, the hips should 
be against the back of the seat, with 
the arms and the legs relaxed. 
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Should I let my pupils draw what they 
wish at first or give them definite les- 
sons? I am an inexperienced teacher. 


Since you are inexperienced, I ad- 
vise you to begin teaching something 
definite. Discipline is sometimes a 
problem in classes where each child 
is doing something different. 

One definite thing you might teach 
your pupils is how to draw a child 
running. Encourage them to portray 
a running child in such pictures as 
running to school, running to a fire, 
playing a running game, and Indians 
running. 

Another definite art lesson might 
be on drawing the American flag. 
Teach the children to draw the field 
first, and then the red stripe at the 
top of the field, the one lined up with 
the bottom of the field, and the one 
at the bottom of the flag. Draw two 
red stripes in between each two of the 
stripes just drawn. This is an easy 
way to draw the flag because the 
white stripes are the white paper 
showing between the red stripes. 


e 


What size paper is best for primary chil- 
dren to use when they are drawing with 
crayons? 


Paper 12” x 18” seems to be best. 
Second-graders can do free work on 
it, and it isn’t too big for their desks, 


* 
What subjects to model in clay can you 
sugpest t will interest middle-grade 
boys 


Boys like to model the following. 

1. A fleet with submarines, air- 
plane carriers, and so on. 

2. Marble rollers—chunks of clay 
with passages through which marbles 
are rolled. 

3. Heads of prehistoric people. 

4, Busts of public leaders, 


> 


Is it a good plan to purchase expensive 
tempera paint for second-grade children 
to use regularly? 

I think a cheaper paint is better 
because the children should paint 
many pictures. If they use expensive 
paint the cost is prohibitive. Second- 
graders seem to like painting large 
areas all one color. They like the 
mechanics of brushing the paint on 


the paper. 


What are the important steps in plan- 
ning a satisfactory reading program for 
a school year? 


The following steps are important 
in planning a reading program for a 
school year for pupils of any grade. 

1. Survey the reading materials on 
hand, and find out what is now avail- 
able in the school in the form of 
reading-readiness materials, textbooks, 
teachers’ manuals, workbooks, supple- 
mentary texts, and library books. 

2. Order new supplies early, so that 
they will be on hand on opening day. 

3. Review the records of the pre- 
vious year which give a picture of 
pupil achievements. Study personal 
characteristics, and collect much in- 
formation about every pupil. 

4. In grades three to eight, give 
achievement tests relatively early in 
the year. These will indicate the abil- 
ities and the immediate needs of each 
pupil. 

5. Organize the children into read- 
ing groups having similar levels of 
achievement and similar needs. A 
group of six to ten pupils work to- 
gether to better advantage and can be 
guided more effectively than a large 
group. 

6. After the needs of each group 
are determined, select appropriate ma- 
terials, texts, and procedures to use. 

7. Become acquainted with the 
home and community environment 
of the pupils. 


¢ 


I should like to read some articles that 
would help me improve in the teaching 
of elementary-school reading. 


The following numbers of the Ele- 
mentary English Review (211 W. 
68th St., Chicago 21) were devoted 
to helps in teaching reading: Feb- 
ruary, 1943; December, 1943; Feb- 
ruary, 1944, 

The reports of the reading con- 
ferences held each summer at the 
University of Chicago are excellent 
volumes. ‘The last three of these are: 
Adjusting Reading Programs to Indi- 
viduals, 1941; Co-operative Effort in 
Schools to Improve Reading, 1942; 
and Adapting Reading Programs to 
Wartime Needs, 1943 (University of 
Chicago Press; $2.00 each). 

I hope you refer to articles on read- 
ing in the department “Teaching the 
Three R’s” in this magazine. 


What are some activities which are suit- 
able for primary pupils to engage in 
while studying about plants in the fall? 


The following are appropriate, 

1. Gathering a variety of seeds and 
making a chart to show how they are 
spread from place to place. 

2. Collecting roots, bulbs, and so 
on, that show how plants store food. 

3. Sprouting seeds to see what will 
happen to them when spring comes, 

4, Examining seeds and seedcases 
under a magnifying glass. 

§. Collecting pictures to show the 
different ways in which plants change 
as summer changes to autumn. 
~ 6. Reading accounts of how plants 
change as the seasons change. 

7. Collecting leaves from different 
kinds of trees and identifying them. 


e 


At what grade level do you think that a 
unit on astronomy might appropriately 
be taught? 


It depends, of course, on what you 
are planning to teach about astrono- 
my. Some concepts about the field of 
astronomy are easily understood; some 
are extremely difficult. 

Many courses of study and text- 
books treat subjects such as this on 
several different levels. For example, 
concepts like the following have been 
found appropriate for primary grades: 
The sun is made of hot gases. The sun 
is very far away. The sun is impor- 
tant to the earth. The sun is a star. 

More involved concepts are appro- 
priate for the middle grades: The 
earth is part of a huge solar system. 
Astronomers have discovered many 
important things by the use of tele- 
scopes and other instruments. Eclipses 
of the sun occur when the moon cuts 
off the sun’s light from the earth. 

Still more difficult concepts are re- 
served for later elementary grades: 
The rotation and revolution of the 
earth are important to living things 
on the earth. The moon and the sun 
cause our tides. 

In the most effective courses such 
concepts are so organized that those 
learned in each grade are used as a 
basis for understanding those included 
in the grades following. Care must 
be exercised to ensure a continuous, 
integrated program of actual ad- 
vancement and not a mere repetition 
of previously learned material. 
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; © FREE TreackinG AID—BOOKLET ON NUTRITION 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Please send me . copies of your newly revised booklet, “Help Make America 
Strong.” 

Neme____. ee ee El lel 

Address a 





RAYON DIV., E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS G CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me the free items checked. . Number of Students. . Grade. 
Rayon Hand Book for Teachers. . Rayon Wall Chart. ......Rayon Booklets for Student 





Use. information about Du Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. 
Name aiid : es ll 
Address _ - 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of your descriptive booklet covering Erpi Classroom Films. 





"Sept. 44-IN-68 


HYGEIA THE HEALTH MAGAZINE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Dept. D, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, IIlinois 


() Special introductory offer of 6 issues of HYGEIA, the Health Magazine of the American 
Medical Association, for $1.00. 1 enclose $ 0.00.00... 
(CD Free sample copy of HYGEIA. 


Address queuitiedigntines 


FREE ‘ToorH BRUSHING CHART FOR YOUR PUPILS 


PEPSODENT — Division of Lever Brothers Company 
141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 9409. 
Please send me copies of your nan, informative Tooth Brushing Chart, 


described in detail on page 60, and one copy of the Teachers’ Manual, “Teeth and How 
to Care for Them.” 








® TEACHER’S KIT on RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
t am a teacher at School. «Please send me a Teacher's Kit 
for classroom use. 
Name..... -_ apuneiaeatine _— 
Address.. in —— 
Sept. 44-1N-67 
@ FREE To TEACHERS—Outline Picture Book, in Hectograph Ink 
CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, Mankato, Minnesota 
Send me the free offer contained in your advertisement on page 10: “Master Lesson Series.” 
My choice of book is for Grade... ...._—‘'I enclose 
9 cents in stamps for wrapping and handling. 
Name — _ 
Grades Taught School. — 
Address ‘ 
Sept. 44-IN-77 
@® RAYON TEACHING AIDs FREE 


FREE INFrorMATION ABOUT T.C.U.’s 10-WAY PROTECTION 
T.C.U., Lincoln, Nebraska 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s “"10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine. (No agent will call.) 
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Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 








Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 








Please recommend a film to help upper- 
grade pupils in their study of life in 
New Engi , past and present. 


If you select Massachusetts as a 
typical New England state, I should 
like to recommend “Three Centuries 
of Massachusetts,” eight reels pro- 
duced under the auspices of Harvard 
University, which have been released 
recently by Bell and Howell Co., 
1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13. 
Prepared and narrated by Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart, the separate 
films are entitled: General Introduc- 
tion, Colonial Life, Salem Witches, 
Shipbuilding, The Revolution, Rise 
of Sea Trade, Arts, Education and 
Industry, Steam Power and the Civil 
War, Modern Massachusetts. Each 
subject takes ten minutes to show, 
and all can be shown together as a 
feature. The films are black and 
white, 16 mm. sound, and the rental 
price is $1.50 per reel. 


e 


Do silent films and sound films run at 
different speeds when they are being 
projected? 


Yes, the standard speed for silent 
film is sixteen frames a second, while 
the projection rate for sound film is 
twenty-four frames a second. A 
frame is a single picture on the film. 


+ 


Can you refer me to a good book on 
the making of photographic equipment 
at home? 

A practical handbook for the visual 
educator and photographer who de- 
sires to make his own equipment and 
accessories is How to Make Your Own 
Photographic Equipment, prepared by 
the editorial staff of Popular Science 
Monthly. It can be purchased from 
Popular Science Pub. Co., Inc., 353 
Fourth Ave., New York, for $2.95. 


+ 


What is time-la hot . 
haw &) Gs caueute ast nial 
education? 

There are many movements, such 
as the growth of plants, which are 
too slow to be seen by an observer. 
Motion-picture films can show such 
movements in acceleration by taking 
single pictures at intervals of several 
minutes over a period of days. The 
film, when projected on the screen, 
shows the action in a few seconds. 
Time-lapse photography has been 
most useful in nature study. 


I should appreciate your giving me some 
suggestions for teaching language to be- 
ginners. 

Oral language for beginners should 
consist of the conversations and dis- 
cussions that naturally occur during 
the school day as the children relate 
their personal experiences, talk about 
pictures found in books and on dis- 
play, make plans for their activities 
of work and play, and report on the 
results to their classmates. Other 
forms of expression are storytelling, 
dramatization, and explanations, 

There should be no separate period 
for language, since even the written 
composition will be a part of the cur- 
rent activities and regular lessons. 

After the children have learned to 
write, their written composition will 
consist of copying brief notes to take 
home, and experience stories to be in- 
cluded in booklets and bulletin-board 
displays. Copying will be done from 
the blackboard, in manuscript writing 
of course. In the first months this 
material will have to be dictated to 
the teacher, who is the children’s sec- 
retary, responsible for writing down 
their ideas as they express them. 

You will find help in They All 
Want to Write, by Alvina Treut and 
others (Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianap- 
olis; $2.54). Part II of the Forty- 
Third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education 
is invaluable. It is called Teaching 
Language in the Elementary School 
(Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; $2.00). 


+ 


Why do some pupils make good grades 
on spelling lessons but misspell the same 
words in other written work? 


I fear these children may be work- 
ing for grades. You will need to put 
your emphasis on being able to spell 
well, and minimize all attention to 
grades. Then try some of the follow- 
ing procedures. (1) Supplement the 
spelling lists with words commonly 
misspelled in their written work. (2) 
Have each pupil write in a notebook 
the common words that he has mis- 
spelled and let him learn to spell cor- 
rectly two or three such words a day 
during a “catch-up” period. (3) 
Post the names of pupils who spell 
well in written work, and post anoth- 
er list of pupils who are improving 
in such spelling. (4) Include in the 
spelling list for the week words often 
needed in other lessons. 


This department is maintained for YOU. Before you write to any 
of the counselors, be sure to read the directions om page 49. 
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national dietary picture 











CEREAL 
FOODS 
(28-30%) 


CEREAL 
FOODS 


28-30%) 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet and provided cereal con- 
sumption consists entirely of whole grain or restored breakfast 
cereals and all white flour or bread is enriched. Data adjusted 


for losses in cooking. 


CEREAL 
FOODS** 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Ribo- 
flavin, 45-46% of the Iron (in relation to allowances recom- 
mended, or indicated by recent scientific researches, for a 2800 


calorie diet). 








N a recent discussion on American dietary 
habits, a well-known professional journal 
records that a lack of nutritional knowledge 
is an even greater factor than poverty in the 
choice of inadequate diets. 

Intensified nutritional education is called 
for on a national scale. But other approaches 
are also needed. One very hopeful approach 
to the problem which has already been made 
is the enrichment and restoration of many 
cereal foods. 

Cereal foods form part of the daily diet of 
practically every family in the nation, regard- 
less of economic level. Such foods have of 
course always been an abundant source, not 


GENERAL MILLS, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including 
Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the 
South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are 
festored. All the brands, illustrated at the right, are registered trade marks 


of General Mills, inc. 
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Inc. 





only of calories but of cereal proteins. Now, 
thanks to their enrichment and restoration, 
they also become an important source of 
three essential B-vitamins and iron. 

Since the “‘protective” nutrients with which 
cereal foods have now been augmented in- 
clude elements sometimes deficient in Amer- 
ican diets, it is natural that the current trend 
of nutritional thinking should be that an in- 
creased consumption of such foods might 
well result in an important nutritional gain 
throughout the nation. Actually, enriched, 
whole grain and restored cereal foods may log- 
ically be called “foundation foods” ...corner- 
stones of a nutritionally adequate diet. 
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| Jencthes Sprat and Hie Wie 


(or good eating begins in the school room) 


The Jonathan Sprats ate only fats, 
And so did their daughter Jane, 

Until one day Jane heard at school 
Her fourth-grade teacher explain— 





The reasons why the “Basic Seven”’ 
Are important foods for all . . . 

“Eat some of each at every meal 
“And you'll grow strong and tall.” 





Jane Sprat then took the knowledge home 
And told it to her mama; 

That the Sprats are healthier now, of course, 
Is the moral of this drama. 


The teacher who made over the eating habits of the Sprats may have 
been using the suggestions in “Help Make America Strong,” a free book- 
let on the “Basic Seven” and good eating habits distributed by American 
Can Company. 


This booklet, now in its third edition, contains the Basic Seven Chart 
and much factual material on nutrition from which the imaginative 
teacher can easily organize her lessons. It is revised to include directions 
' for planning menus and a chart of can sizes and contents. 





You may have as many free copies of “Help Make 
America Strong” as you need . . . just by filling out the 
coupon below. 











AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





























Please send me ( ) copies of your newly revised booklet, “‘Help Make America Strong.” 
NAME 
(Please print name and address) 

SCHOOL 

STREET. 
' 
1 ary. STATE = 
52 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 











Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 








Should a period of ten minutes each day 
be devoted to drill in the mixed fun- 
damentals in the middle grades? 


If a teacher depends upon repetition 
as the basic concept in learning, there 
is some merit in daily drills. This pro- 
cedure, however, often discourages 
interest and growth. 

The teacher who is honestly trying 
to help her pupils to increase their 
understanding of number will not de- 
vote a given time to drill each day. 
Instead she will encourage the chil- 
dren to use their understanding of 
number to determine whether an an- 
swer is right or wrong. For example, 
suppose a pupil multiplies 68 x 9 
and gets 602 for the answer. Accord- 
ing to the first theory of learning, the 
pupil would be taught to check the 
multiplication combinations and to 
stress carrying in order to correct the 
error in the product. 

Under the second program, the em- 
phasis will be on meaning and enrich- 
ment of number experiences. The 
pupil may react to the above example 
as follows. “Ten times 68 is 680. 
Since 968 is 68 less than 10 X68, 
the product will be 680—68, or 612.” 

The pupil who gives such a re- 
sponse has had the necessary training 
for growth in number relationships so 
that he can verify a result by differ- 
ent means. In other words, his think- 
ing about number is enriched so that 
number facts are acquired not by 
blind memory but through a thought 
process. Such results can never be 
achieved by relying solely on drill. 


¢ 


In what grade do you consider that the 
teaching of fractions may appropriately 
be introduced? 


Begin teaching fractions in the 
kindergarten if the school has a kin- 
dergarten, otherwise begin in the first 
grade. Work dealing with fractions 
should continue throughout a child’s 
school career. 

The addition of fractions is such a 
complex process that no ome grade 
should ever be considered the best 
place to begin it. The important con- 
sideration is to be certain that the 
pupil has had enough concrete and 
enriched experiences to understand 
the meaning and value of a given 
fraction. Easy fractions with like 
denominators may be added in third 
grade, while an example of the type 
4+ % should be deferred to grade 


five or six or even later. 


My second-graders wish to study the life 
of a soldier. If this is a practicable unit, 
please suggest ways to develop it. 


Since the idea was your pupils’, 
I see no objection to a unit on mili- 
tary camp life in the United States. 

Collect suitable pictures, and invite 
soldiers in uniform to talk with the 
children in the classroom. 

Discuss character traits of a good 
soldier (co-operation, obedience, bray- 
ery), desirable for a child to develop. 

Some children can bring photo- 
graphs of their relatives in service 
for the bulletin board. The meaning 
of various insignia can be learned. 

There will doubtless be much dra- 
matic play, and singing of such war 
songs as the “Caisson Song.” The pu- 
pils will like to learn the bugle calls. 


* 


Please suggest some books to read that 
will help me in teaching the social 
studies. 


Social Studies in the Elementary 
School (National Council for the 
Social Studies; Washington, D.C.; 
$2.00) completely surveys this field. 
The Teacher in the Modern Elemen- 
tary School, by R. H. Lane (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston; $2.60), and 
Activities in the Public School, by 
Margaret Gustin and Margaret L. 
Hayes (University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N.C.; $2.50), have 
valuable chapters on the social studies. 

For primary children, you will 
want a recent bulletin, Social Studies 
for Children (Association for Child- 
hood Education, Washington, D.C.; 
$.35) and Grace E. Storm’s excellent 
book, The Social Studies in the Pri- 
mary Grades (Lyons and Carnahan, 
Chicago; $1.66). 


+ 


I am to teach social studies in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. Please recom 
mend something to start on. 


I suggest a study of your commu- 
nity. First list important community 
problems in groups—those already 
solved, such as food inspection, water 
supply, sewage disposal; those being 
solved (perhaps school health inspec- 
tion) ; and problems not yet solved. 

Give most attention to the third 
group. Have committee reports. in- 
vite community workers to talk to 
the pupils. Get printed material from 
local, state, and federal sources. Try 
to have something tangible accom- 


plished as a result of the study. 


This department is maintained for YOU. Before you write to any 
of the counselors, be sure to read the directions on page 49. 
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The Never-Ending Miracle 


of 


Southern Timber 


OOD has always played a vital 

role in the progress of civiliza- 
tion:;; for homes, factories, furni- 
ture, paper, airplanes, ships, farm 
implements, industrial equipment 
and other things. New discoveries 
will provide even greater opportunity 
for postwar development and em- 
ployment. 

Our southeastern states consistent- 
ly produce about 30% of the soft- 
wood and 50% of the hardwood of 
the United States—could supply even 
more if needed. In L & N territory 
alone, over 2,000 establishments 
handle timber products of every de- 
scription. This output in 1942 ex- 
ceeded $200,000,000 in value, of 
which over $42,000,000 was paid 
for labor. Last year the L & N moved 
113,000: carloads of these wood 
products, and otherwise contributed 


importantly to the development of 
southern timber resources. 

Thus we see the practical applica- 
tion of American Free Enterprise... 
what it has accomplished ...how 
men of vision and courage built 
businesses of their own, and at the 
same time benefitting their neigh- 
bors and adding to the progress of 
the South. 

The immediate purpose of The 
Old Reliable is to help win the war. 
This done, its energies will be again 
directed to the development of an 
even greater Southern industry—a 
goal it has pursued throughout more 
than 94 years of service. 


President 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


Don’t travel this summer unless you must. Save train space for military needs. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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For the next play or pageant, 


you'll breathe a sigh of relief. For 


here, in one completely practical book, 
are designs and patterns for many of the 


Written by a 
distinguished 
instructor in 
one of the 
country’s 
foremost 
schools: 
Contains a 
world of hints, 
plus helpful 
patterns, 
diagrams, and 
suggestions for 
using old 
materials. 





most popular costumes for school use. The 


. children themselves can follow these instructions 
y if you want to make a project of the costuming. 
Parent-groups and P.T.A. mothers who make 
their children’s costumes at home will bless this volume. 
Miss Agnes Lilley, of the Winnetka Public Schools, 


eee 


These Costumes 
are illustrated 
and described: 


has written ““How to Make Costumes for School 


Plays and Pageants” out of her own wide experience. 
How to make shields for Crusaders or hats 
for Pilgrim Fathers are among the many time-saving 


Medieval Knight 
Medieval Lady 
Indian Chief 


suggestions she writes about. 


Priced at One Dollar, “‘How to Make Costumes” 
will be sent FREE 







ALL PURPOSE RIT is guaranteed for 
ALL FABRICS including Celanese, Ace- 
tate Rayon, Nylon, Spun Rayon and 
even Mixtures like Cotton-and-Rayon. 


INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is 
the good old reliable Tint and Dye to 
use if you're SURE the cloth is cotton, 
linea, silk or wool. 


——— 


Indian Squaw 
Pilgrim Father 
Pilgrim Mother 
Frontiersman 


to any school. 
Write for your 
copy today: Penne 
Robin Hood 
Pirate 


Animals 





ood 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7 

Please send me a FREE copy of “How to 
Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants.” | 
NaNO e « cccccecovecesoccccccéctucceesens 
Wessber Pa « cacccusvdcccccccccescedacesse 
Dae aa vcceescepeccuccgteavesadant estes 
BRP a. 0 cg 02 sine cenecccceccceceesecsess 
Gwe ccccavtscesoctess GOS8E . cocccccccce 

















A Forfeit to Pay 


(Continued from page 46) 


TUCKER—Good gravy, how can you 
remember stuff like that? 
RICHARD—You haven't 
your problem yet, Tucker. 
Tucker (slowly recovering from 
bis sur prise) —Who, me? Oh! (Looks 
at slip again.) “How much is thrown 
away?” Well, a seventh of twenty 
pounds is— (He takes out a pencil 
and figures.) That’s almost three 
pounds of waste a day! We don’t 
waste that much, do we, Mother? 
MRS. HINTON—Mercy, I hope not. 
RICHARD—It’s an average, you see. 
NANCY—It’s an awful lot for an 
average or anything else. (She looks 
at Richard.) People ought to do 
something about it! 
TUCKER—Especially in wartime. 
JEAN (eagerly)—Is it my turn 
now? 
MRS. HINTON—Yes, Jean. 
JEAN (reading)— 
“Take five little letters 
Which, jumbled, spell @ stew; 
Make a single word and get 
What we must never do.” 
Five letters — A-S-T-E-W — makes 
one word that means something we 
must never do— (Thinks hard.) 
TUCKER—I can make two words 
out of it, but we did it the minute we 
came into this room. WE SAT! 
(The others laugh.) 
RICHARD—I know! 
W. 
MRS. HINTON—Don’t tell, Richard. 
NANCY—With a w? W-e— W-a— 
TUCKER—Oh, I know! 
JEAN—Everybody knows but me. 
MRS. HINTON—Think, Jean. What 


finished 


It begins with 


must we never do that begins with 


w-a? 
JEAN—Waste! W-A-S-T-E. 
TUCKER—Go to the head of your 
class, Jean. Nancy, you're next. 
NANCY (reading )— 
“How much bread is wasted 
In a year (think twice) 
If every family, every week, 
Wastes a single slice?” 
Oh, dear, I’ve forgotten all my arith- 
metic! “If every family—” Why, I 
haven’t the least idea how many fam- 
ilies there are in the United States. 
RICHARD—Thirty-four million. 
TUCKER—Heck, Richard, how can 
you remember so much? 
RICHARD—How can you remember 
the names of all those chemicals in 
your set, Tucker? 
NANCY—Thirty-four million fam- 
ilies, wasting a slice of bread a week 
—fifty-two weeks in a year. (She 
figures.) That’s 1,768,000,000 slices 
wasted in 2 year. 
JEAN—How many loaves? 
RICHARD—We could find out if we 
knew how many slices there are in an 
average loaf of bread. 
NANCY—I'll go and see. (She 
jumps up and runs to the kitchen.) 
MRS. HINTON (calls after ber)— 
Wrap up the loaf carefully when 
you've finished counting, Nancy, so it 
won't dry out. 
jean (bending over to look at 
Nancy’s slip) —“If every family, ev- 
ery week, wastes a single slice.” I 
bet most families waste more. 
TUCKER—But we don’t, do we? 
MRS, HINTON—Not since the war 
started, and we began to grind up 
every dry crust for bread crumbs. 
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NANCY (coming in)—There were 
seventeen full slices and two crusts 
in that loaf. 

MRS. HINTON—Use the number 17, 
Nancy. It will be easier. 

NANCY—All right. Let’s see— 
1,768,000,000 slices divided by 17 
slices in a loaf. (She figures.) Good 
heavens, that makes over a hundred 
million loaves of bread wasted each 
year! I must have made a mistake, 

RICHARD (who has been fi guring 
too)—No, that’s right, 104,000,000 
loaves. 

JEAN (excitedly)—Now it’$ your 
turn, Richard. Read yours. 

RICHARD (reads precisely) — 

“Eat what rhymes with parrojs, 

With get us, and with pop; 

Drink what’s in your tumbler, 

And do not leave a drop.” 
“With parrots”—that’s carrots. And 
the next is lettuce! (He looks up.) 
I object! 

MRS. HINTON—Why, Richard, no 
one else has objected. 

RICHARD (em phatically)—I object! 
It isn’t fair! 

NANCY—What do you mean isn’t 
fair? We all had to do something. 

RICHARD (slowly)—That’s just it. 
You each had something special to do. 
I'd have eaten all my carrots anyway, 
and lettuce, and whatever it is that 
rhymes with pop— 

MRS. HINTON—It’s chop, Richard. 

RICHARD—In fact, I Aave eaten 
most of them. Look at my plate. 

(The others, surprised, look at one 
another and at Richard.) 

TUCKER—That’s right. He has 
eaten nearly all his vegetables. 

MRS. HINTON—But, Richard, you 
never used to. 

RICHARD—Oh, that was a long time 
ago, before the war. 

NANCY—Richard, this was a plot 
to get you into the Clean Plate Club. 

RICHARD (in astonishment)—To 
get me into the Clean Plate Club! 
I was one of the first members! 

JEAN—You were! 

‘ TUCKER—But how did you find out 
about it? 

RICHARD—It was when Margot 
and John Chinnock and their parents 
founded the first Clean Plate Club 
soon after Pearl Harbor; I read about 
it in a magazine. So I wrote a letter 
and told them I wanted to join. 

MRS. HINTON—Well, Richard, | 
shall have to admit that the laugh 
is on us. Here we were racking our 
brains to think of an easy way to get 
you interested in joining the Clean 
Plate Club, Nancy, you said there 
would be a forfeit to pay somewhere. 
Well, since I’m responsible for the 
stunts, I think I’m the one who ought 
to pay the forfeit, because I failed to 
give Richard a problem. 

NaNcY—Think of a forfeit, Dick. 

TUCKER—Make it hard. 

RICHARD (smiles mischievously)— 
I will! Aunt Mary, your forfeit will 
be to think up more stunts like these 
for every night I’m here. 

(All clap as the curtains close.) 


Epirorra Note: Aileen Fisher, = 
author of this play, has written book 
of verse for children, one of which is 
The Coffee Pot Face (McBride), 2 Ju” 
ior Literary Guild selection. 

Turn to page 13 of this issue for a 
reference to Clean Plate Clubs. 
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Echoing the roar of guns and throb of tanks on distant battlefields, the hurrying song 
of giant driver wheels rings without letup along the steel paths of America’s 
railroads. @ The railroads are putting all their steam into a single purpose — 

that of making sure that American fighting men get the things they need 

to hasten war’s end. @ The products of farm and factory must flow 

surely, steadily and swiftly to the far-flung battle fronts. There 

must be plenty — ahead of time. e@ It is here the 

railroads serve. For about nine-tenths of everything 

the armed services require is carried by the rails. @ 

Day after day, night after night, every railroad man 

is striving, every available wheel is turning, toward 

this goal — that there shall be no letdown in getting 


under way all the goods which victory needs. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILRGADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Creative Expression 
(Continued from page 28) 


beautiful descriptions. Their own sto- 
ries began to reflect these standards. 

One day I read them some poems by 
A. A. Milne. They demanded more. 
The entire conversation time was 
spent in listening to poetry. At the 
end of the period one of the children 
asked, “How do you make words 
dance like that? Do you think we 
could make our stories do it?” We 
talked about dancing, and how it dif- 
fered from walking. We discovered 
the concept of rhythm. 

The next day I brought in some 
march, waltz, jumping, and skipping 
recordings. I played them for the 
class and they clapped rhythmically. 
We found that different kinds of 
rhythms make one feel differently. I 
pointed out that poetry has this same 
quality. To some of the records the 
children chanted nonsense syllables. 
One child offered to say real words 
to the march music. It was more or 
less stream-of-consciousness thought. 
The class discovered that if you start 
with music it is difficult to get your 
own ideas across. We decided to start 
with words. I read the children two 
“stories” —each about cold weather. 
One was poetry and the other prose. 
The poetry I chanted. The children 
saw that one story was like music and 
the other one was a “plain story.” 
The difference was rhythm. They de- 
cided to write dancing stories on the 
following day. 

The next morning the children 
were eager to start writing. All this 
time rhythm, rather than rhyme, had 


been stressed. Most of the poetry we 
had listened to had been blank verse, 
(My past experience had shown me 
that if we started with rhyming the 
result was verbal acrobatics.) 

The first results were halting and 
lame. But as I read them to the class 
I picked out one or two lines to 
chant. Within a period of weeks the 
growth was tremendous. We con- 
tinued to read and listen to good 
poetry. One day a girl reading her 
poetry chanted it in a lovely minor 
key. From then on, all the children 
wanted to sing their poetry. I in- 
vited one of my friends to listen and 
to write the notes. Poetry writing 
led quite naturally to music writing. 

Each day a period was set aside for 
writing. The children needed little 
help. Each chose his own medium, 
and the results were read and criti- 
cized. At the end of one such period, 
I suggested that a group “act out” 
one of the stories. After this had be- 
come part of our procedure I intro- 
duced them to the written play form. 

First the story was outlined; then 
a group of children working together 
wrote the play. It was read to the 
class and revised. Then other pupils 
produced the play simply. Fre- 
quently the actors improvised lines; 
when these were good they were 
adopted. During one period there had 
been so much impromptu speaking 
that we decided to act out a play 
without writing it first. This proved 
a very successful technique. We used 

(Continued on page 65) 






















* A set of Photographs of the In- 
dustry 


* 36-Page Teaching Manual 


* Richly Illustrated 62-Page Book, 
“The Silver Wedge” 


Your class will be fascinated by the pres- 
entation and you yourself will be surprised 
to learn of the many-sided usefulness of 
the Sugar Beet. After pure sugar has been 
extracted from this unique vegetable, all 
the vegetable part is used to produce meat 
and yeast and citric acid for our war pro- 
duction. Important in peace or war, the 
Sugar Beet can improve farm efficiency, 
give us sugar in spite of enemy submar- 
ines, release shipping for war purposes, 
and bring us many other benefits. 


It's all told, in drawings, text and photo- 
graphs, in this complete and authoritative 
teaching unit, which has been successfully 
used in thousands of classrooms. If you 
teach an intermediate or upper grade, the 
unit is yours for the asking. Send the 
coupon! 
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Touches these 10 subjects: 
GEOGRAPHY @ HISTORY @ AGRICULTURE @ LIVESTOCK-FEEDING @ MANUFACTURING 


CHEMISTRY @ CLIMATE @ HEALTH @ NUTRITION @ TRANSPORTATION 


UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
1001 Tower Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send your Teaching Unit to: 
Name 
School 
City - State 
I Teach 

















(Mention Grade and Subjects Taught) 











‘The Pere Pictures 

Aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study. 
Begin the school year by interesting your pupils in the 
great paintings of the world. Every child should know 
them. 
Hundreds of subjects from which to select, in the ONE 
CENT size, 3 x 3%, for 60 or more, or the TWO CENT 
size, 5% x 8, for 30 or more. 
Send 60 cents for a set of 30 beautiful art subjects, or 30 
Helms for children, each 5% x 8. You will be pleased with them. 
64-page CATALOGUE, with 1600 miniature illustrations in it for 15 cents, including 
lists of miniature colored pictures. Send for it TODAY. 

The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


“Can't You Talk ?"’ 
























ACTION for AUTUMN 
In The Pocono Manner 


Enjoy the brisk mountain air and 
glorious autumn foliage at Pocono 
Manor. 18 hole championship golf 
course. Ride or Hike over miles 
of scenic trails. Have fun in Recre- 

“™ ation Hall. Delicious food. Easy 
“——. to reach by train or bus. Make 
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Seat ANOR 


POCONO MANOR, PA. 
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Decorating a Screen 
(Continued from page 41) 


different. (4) Alternate plain and 
decorated panels. (5) Make an all- 
over design to cover the screen but 
paint an edge on each panel. 

Some of the following will add in- 
terest and richness to a design: (1) 
Outline a light blue flower with a 
blue a little deeper in color. (2) 
Outline a white flower with pale gray, 
tan, blue, lavender, or pink. (3) 
Outline a black area with dull gray- 
green, deep blue, red, light tan, or 
dull red. (4) Shade green into tur- 
quoise, yellow-green, or dark green. 

Children especially like to do the 
following: (1) Make vines running 
up the narrow panels. (2) Make a 
heron or a crane on a tall narrow pan- 
el. (3) Make Lombardy poplars in 
each panel. Paint scenery so that it 
is continuous behind the trees. 


An Integrated Art Project 


(Continued from page 37) 


to emphasize certain parts. At the 
bottom of the panel, under each 
train, was printed the date when that 
type of engine was in use. 

This study provided worth-while 
activities in research and drawing- 
Art principles involving center of in- 
terest, lime emphasis, proportion, and 
background were learned. Formation 
of numerals was much improved. 
Constant need for reference material 
developed ease in handling books and 
magazines and a desire to be efficient 
in this respect. All the children now 
have a fuller appreciation of the im- 
portance of railroads in the historical 
settling and developing of our coun- 
try and in transporting the things we 
need in wartime as well as those we 
need at all times. 


A Sombrero for Pablo 


(Continued from page 31) 


collecting fees in advance. If no one 
bought the things I hauled, then I'd 
be out of luck.” 

“But my bowls never fail to sell!” 
protested Pablo’s mother. 

“Maybe so,” replied Juan. “But I 
am charging everyone this way. It’s 
the best way to do business, I think.” 

“Then we can’t send the pottery,” 
Mrs. Sanchez said slowly. “Pablo, 
help me lift it off the wagon.” 

But Pablo didn’t move. His hand 
went into his pocket and clutched 
tightly at the peso which Mr. Naturno 
had given him. It was just enough to 
pay for a sombrero, but it would also 
pay Juan for hauling the pottery. 

“Here’s a peso.” Pablo took the 
coin from his pocket. “Mr. Naturno 
gave it to me for driving his sheep 
out of the swamp. I was saving it to 
buy a sombrero. Here, Juan.” 

“Thank you, Pablo,” Juan said. 
“Td better be going, I guess.” 

Juan spoke to the oxen, and they 
started off. They hadn’t gone far 
before Juan stopped and called out, 
“I forgot to inquire, Mrs. Sanchez. 
Do you want anything at the fair?” 

Pablo’s mother was silent for a 
moment. ‘Then she spoke, “Yes, 
Juan,” she said. “When the pottery 
sells, find the prettiest sombrero you 
can for Pablo. He shall wear it to 
the fair tomorrow.” 
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What a pleasant experience it is to open your mail 
and find a check—even when you are well. But 
just imagine how you would feel if after days or 
weeks of illness, accident or quarantine a friendly 
Air-Mail letter came to you with a check enclosed. 
You would be especially happy te know that it 
had come to you because you had the foresight to 
prepare for just such “rainy days.” You would 
get the check you needed without the embarrass- 
ment of borrowing or exhausting your hard earned 
savings. Surely such a letter would help speed 
your recovery. 


Thousands of teachers have known what it 
means to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella, They will 
tell you these things-about T.C.U. 


—The cost of 10-Way Protection is very 
low—less than a nickel a day. 

—T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly prompt 
—all checks are sent by Air Mail. 


—A T.C.U. Policy says what it means and 
means what it says. 

—T.C.U. never has, never will, and never 
can ask you to pay an extra assessment. 


—T.C.U. has no agents. Every teacher- 
member belongs either because some fel- 
low teacher recommended the T.C.U. or 
because an inquiry was made by mail, just 
as we suggest that you do now. 


For your convenience, a Free Information Coupon 
is printed below. It places you under no obliga- 
tion and remember, no agent will call. Why not 
get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly “10-Way 
Protection” today? 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


149 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebr. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON a 
To the T.C.U., 149 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without ob- 
ligation. 
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Tell pupils the fascinating story of rayon. They're never 
too young to start. Now, almost from birth, young folks 
wear this man-made textile. ***Du Pont, leaders in re- 
search, offer free the generously illustrated teaching aids 
below. Order them through the service section or write 
Rayon Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (lnc.), 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


qm du pont rayon 


Better Things For Better Living ::: Through Chemistry 





TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK 
This illustrated fact book tells 
all about rayon from yarn to 
consumer use. For teachers only. 





TWO FILMS WITH SOUND 
“Facts about Fabrics.” Time, 26 
min. 16mm. or 35mm. “Fashion's 
Favorite” tells how rayon is 
made, 16 mm. or 35 mm. 


Rete: Although prepored for high schools, this material has been widely used for pre-high school projects 





COLORED WALL CHART 
Shows how rayon is made. Size 35” 
x 23’’— mounted and varnished. 
Actual yarn samples ore attached. 






No projector 
or operator 
supplied. 


STUDENT BOOKLETS 
“Facts about Fabrics” explains 
and illustrates basic fabrics. 
“Rayon Today” tells how rayon 
is made. Free in limited quantities. 





The Child and His 
Environment 
(Continued from page 15) 


Actually this is a question asked by 
many teachers in elementary schools. 
Some have answered it by adapting 
the following suggestions to their 
individual situations. 

Always attempt:to satisfy the child 
who asks a science question by ex- 
ploring with him the books, pam- 
phlets, and other available sources of 
information. Don’t be afraid to say 
that you do not know the answer. 
Be willing to help to find it. Try to 
recognize the important questions that 
children ask, and draw the other 
members of the class into the discus- 
sion. This procedure often results in 
the development of a series of lessons 
that are genuinely interesting and 
worth while. 

Enlarge your own general back- 
ground in science by studying some 
standard general-science and biology 
textbooks on the junior-high-school 
level. After a specific unit has been 
decided on, intensify your study by 
reading books on whatever scientific 
subject is concerned. Try to have 
experiences with the environmental 
aspects themselves. 

Draw on the resources of your en- 
vironment for such aids as may be 
available in the form of illustrative 
material, or of persons equipped to 
give help in a particular field. -Par- 
ents, high-school science teachers, 
merchants, and others in your com- 
munity can often assist you in very 
practical ways. 

Make your science work vital by 
solving problems that are of actual 
concern to the children in their daily 
living. Illustrate it continually from 
such sources. Urge the children to 
find concrete evidence of the science 
truths that they learn. 

Become familiar with the leading 
elementary-science courses of study 
used in the cities and in the colleges 
and universities of your state. If, as 
may be the case, a state course of 
study in science is already being fol- 
lowed in your locality, familiarize 
yourself with it. 

Textbooks written for children of 
your grade will be of much value, not 
only in supplying pupils with infor- 
mation but also in helping you, the 
teacher, to choose material of proved 
value and interest in the classroom. 
Learn to know the leading books in 
the elementary-science field and se- 
lect the one that seems to fit your sit- 
uation best. 

Plan simple experiments and expe- 
riences that will appeal to the pupils 
and will widen their scientific horizon. 
A large amount of equipment is not 
necessary. Children can make some 
of the required materials, the homes 
will supply some, certain inexpensive 
items may be purchased locally, others 
must be ordered from scientific sup- 
ply houses. 

Finally, don’t let inexperience with 
the field of science cause you to fear 
teaching it. Many teachers who have 
followed these rules teach science just 
as successfully as they teach any other 
subject, and furthermore, they have 
found the experience of helping chil- 
dren to know their environment a 

(Continued on page 59) © 
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Phonics Teaching Outfit 


HOW TO TEACH 


PHONICS 





A helpful outfit for teaching phonics in 
grades one, two, and three. It consists of a 
combination of three units: (1) a copy of the 
revised and enlarged edition of Williams’ 
How to Teach Phonics, a manual giving spe- 
cific and up-to-date procedures; (2) a book 
providing 78 basic phonogram cards; (3) a 
book of 48 cards showing phonogram fam- 
ilies. The cards present in chart-size type 
one inch high all phonograms commonly 
taught and give examples of their use in 
familiar primary words. 


PRICE: $1.12, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, ti. 
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WORK 





Make arithmetic 
easy for children 
to grasp. 








pictures, symbols, etc. 

280; per doz 80. 

Count to Ten, beginnmg numbers 280; per doz. 

$2.80, postpaid. 

Number Fun, for beginning 

arithmetic 320; per doz. 

$3.20 postpaid. 

Under the Number Tree, for 

first part of Grade 1 32c; per 

doz. $3.20, postpaid. 

in the Number Tree, for 2nd 
rt of Grade 1 32c; per doz. 
-20, postpaid. 





FREE New Catalog with over 1634 Indiana Ave. 
3,000 teachng aids. Chicago 16 
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SP FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 
943 ADAMS ST., ELMIRA. N.Y. 


TAMPS 


Exemplify Chris- 
tian patriotism in 
your classroom by 
using tri-color Vie- 
tory Stamps for} 
merit awards. Pu- 
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The Child and His 
Environment 
(Continued from page 58) 


pleasant and rewarding addition to 
their teaching routine. 


SUGGESTED REFERENCES 


Arey, Charles K.: Science Experiences 
for Elementary Schools (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; $.95). 

Bacmeister, Rhoda: Natural Science 
in the Nursery School (Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 West 
121st Street, New York; $.40). 
Can be adapted for the use of old- 
er children. 

Blough, Glenn O.; and others: Ele- 
mentary Science for All Grades 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co.; $.50). 

McKay, Herbert: Easy Experiments 
in Elementary Science (Oxford 
University Press; $.65). 

Stevens, Bertha; and Steckmesser, 
George: Teaching Science in the 
Elementary School (American Edu- 
cation Fellowship, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York; $.25). 


A Monkey’s Adventures 


(Continued from page 30) 


the man arrived, the curtains were in 
shreds, and the monkey was swinging 
gaily from the green damask valance 
at the top of the windows. He 
seemed rather pleased with himself. 
And he seemed rather pleased with 
the man, too. He went to him with- 
out the least trouble, cuddled in his 
arms, closed his eyes, and lay very 


still, as much as to say, “I need a 
rest—don’t disturb me, anybody.” 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,” said the man, 
when he looked around. “I see he’s 
been cutting up all sorts of capers. 
You must let me pay for the damage 
he has done.” 

“No,” said Mother firmly. “We 
took that chance when we brought 
him home.” 

“Well,” said the man. 
to get him back.” 

After the man had gone, they all 
got busy, and soon had the mess 
cleaned up. Mother refused to be de- 
pressed. “We needed new net cur- 
tains anyhow,” she said, “and I think 
the French clock can be mended.” 

Things were fairly shipshape by the 
time Father came home, and it was 
exciting to tell him about it. But 
there was something still more excit- 
ing to come. 

That evening the man from the pet 
shop called on the telephone. Father 
said, “Yes, thank you. I'll be right 
down.” Then he left the house with- 
out a word of explanation. Before 
long he was back carrying something 
Margaret and Philip had been want- 
ing for a whole year—a puppy! 

“The pet-shop proprietor wanted 
the children to have him,” Father ex- 
plained to Mother, “and I thought it 
was about time they had a pet—but 
perhaps, dear, you would prefer them 
to have a monkey.” And Father’s 
eyes twinkled. 

Meanwhile the puppy had found 
one of Father’s slippers and was calm- 
ly chewing it, as much as to say, 
“This is nothing to get excited over, 
after all those monkeyshines.” 


“I’m glad 








Here are shoes you can 
work in, play in, live in 
No cramping of toe, binding of instep, 
slipping of heel. All this 
and glamour too! 


Because of present conditions, 
your shoe dealer may not have 
all styles and sizes today. 
But try tomorrow. You'll be 

thrilled! y 


Priced from 
$6.95 to $7.95 
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NUTRITION 





makes the difference! 


@ You, better than anyone else, know the value of a nutritionally sound lunch to 
keep students alert and bright-eyed. And if their afternoon energy comes froma lunch | 
box, its contents must do more than satisfy hunger. 

Start with Peter Pan Peanut Butter, for example. It’s a wonderfully nutritious spread 
for bread. And it’s a “good mixer”’ too. That’s where extra vitamins come in. 

Children /ove Peter Pan Peanut Butter. But they 
don’t always go for the fruits and vegetables that are 
also a necessary part of their diet. Combine them in a 
sandwich with Peter Pan Peanut Butter and you've 
got something special! 

There’s a very good reason why Peter Pan Peanut 
Butter combines so well with other foods. You see, 
Peter Pan Peanut Butter is ¢riple-milled for velvety 
smoothness. And it’s made from the very finest radiant- 
roasted Government-graded peanuts. This means that 
Peter Pan Peanut Butter has no oil separation ever. 

Alone, Peter Pan Peanut Butter contains a generous 
supply of proteins, Niacin and Vitamin B,. Com- 
bined with other good things, there’s no end to its 
health-giving properties. All this adds up to a nutri- 
tion story your students will welcome! 





It does not stick to the roof of your mouth! 


FREE! Animated Coloring Book for Classroom Use 


Lower grade teachers will find this an entertaining addition 
to their seatwork program. The delightful J. M. Barrie story of 
Peter Pan, adapted into a gaily illustrated coloring book with figures that actually move. 
Children love it! A penny post card will bring you as many copies as you need of this 
attractive, instructive book — free/ 











DERBY FOODS, inc. 


Dept. I-94, 3327 West 47th Place, Chicago 32, Ill. 
For 75 years makers of famous Ready to Serve Derby Foods 





t Buy MORE War Bonds — Hold what you bavel x 
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Only Pepsodent offers these 
Correlated Teaching Aids 









Youn find it easy to arouse active student in- 
-terest in your project on Mouth Hygiene with 
these aids from Pepsodent that are correlated for 
teacher-student use. Prepared by a dental expert 
for use in the educational field, teachers are finding 
them highly effective and practical. Just check the 
quantity you need for your*classes and mail the 
coupon, They're free. Pepsodent will send them 
to you by return mail. 
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Mail Coupon Today 


PEPSODENT, See Coupon Section 
Division ] Page 50 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY | 
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THE FOLLETT SOCIAL STUDIES. SERIES 


Textbooks for the middle grades and junior high schools 
FRIENDS NEAR AND FAR THE OLD WORLD AND ITS GIFTS 
THE NEW WORLD AND ITS GROWTH OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 
Teachers’ Guides and Work Books available. 


DELIGHTFUL! INTERESTING! COLORFUL! ATTRACTIVE! 
These are the terms used in talking about Follett Social Studies books. Geography, 
history, and civics are woven into one integrated whole. Map concepts are care- 
fully developed with the idea of the world as a whole, first; then the flat map of 
the world: followed by maps showing hemispheres, continents, and smaller 
regions, including polar maps. Complete information upon request. 


See Coupon Number 17, Page 65 — or write 





FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO., 1253 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 5, Illinois 











A Visit from Mother Goose 


(Continued from page 45) 


MOTHER GOOSE— 
The animals my pages show 
Are waiting here in noisy row; 
(Animals make characteristic noises.) 
Of what they do the whole day long 
They'll tell you in familiar song. 
CHILDREN— 
Pussycat, pussycat, where have you 
n? 
I’ve been to London to see the Queen. 
Pussycat, pussycat, what did you 
there? 
I frightened a little mouse under the 
chair. 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran down; 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 


Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 
Yes, marry, have I, 
Three bags full; 
One for my master, 
One for my dame, 
And one for the little boy 
Who lives in the lane. 


Hey! diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon; 
The little dog laughed 
To see such sport, 

And the dish ran away with the 
spoon. 


MOTHER GOOSE— 
Some thrilling tales you now will 
hear; 
Such deeds to you may seem quite 
queer; 
But to my children and to me 
They're just as natural as can be. 
CHILDREN— 
Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye; 
Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie; 
When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing; 
Was not that a dainty dish 
To set before the king? 


The man in the moon 
Came tumbling down, 
And asked the way to Norwich; 
He went by the south 
And burned his mouth 
With supping cold pease porridge. 


‘One misty moisty morning, 
When cloudy was the weather, 
I chanced to meet an old man 
Clothed all in leather, 
He began to compliment, 
And I began to grin— 
“How do you do,” and “How do you 
do,” 
And “How do you do” again! 


MOTHER GOOSE— 

We've acted for you, sung, and 
talked; 

We've smiled, and laughed, stood 
still, and walked. 

We hope that you've enjoyed us, too, 

For we like entertaining you. 


Epitor1aL Note: The versions of the 
nursery rhymes used here are those 
given in Children’s Literature, by C. M. 
Curry and E. E. Clippinger (Rand 
McNally), with the exception of “Polly 
Put the Kettle On” and “Wee Willie 
Winkie,” which are taken from Story 
and Verse for Children, edited hy 
Miriam Blanton Huber (Macmillan). 
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Let It Teach Grammar for You 
Every Minute of the Day 


HIS chart pictures the parts of speech with 
their classes and properties. Classes of ad- 
jectives, adverbs, and interjections are shown 
as flowers. Classes of nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
conjunctions, and prepositions are represented 
by fruits. All properties are shown as leaves. 
The chart is clearly legible from the rear of 
the largest classroom. It is 38 inches by 52 
inches, printed on fine white paper, and is bound 
at top and bottom with strong wooden rounds. 
The price is $3.85, postpaid, CASH with ORDER 


Order This Chart Today. 
Help Your Pupils to Master Their Grammar. 


MODERN SCHOOL PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 2606, Cleveland 7, Ohio 





WRITING for PUBLICA- 
TION is NOT EASY 


We cannot make you a suc- 
cessful writer in 10 easy le- 
sons. We do NOT promise 
big checks in 60 days. 
BUT we DO give you the best 
help of important writers 
and editors. In THE WRIT- 
ER, editors tell you what 
they will and won't buy ; suc- 
cessful writers offer tips 
from their own experience. 


Monthly lists of manuscript markets and prize offers. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 65 Months of 
THE WRITER for $1. ( Regular rate $3 a year.) 


MAIL THIS AD WITH $1.00 TO 
THE WRITER, Dept. 5, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


—FREE-HAND PAPER CUTTING- 


by Cornelia Carter 
Offers diagrams and directions for cutting letters 
free-hand. Scissors, paper, paste are only equip- 
ment necessary. Motivates pupil interest and in- 
itiative in many subjects. Primary, intermediate 
or high school teachers cannot afford to be without 
this book. P. Size 7x10'4. Write. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, Ill. 


——— 
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62nd @ Creative Activities 
@ Workbooks For All Uses 

@ Duplicators, Charts 
®@ Phonics, History, Plans 
@ Travel—Story Readers 
@ Primary Work, Posters 
@ Entertainments, etc. 

Thousand Aids 


















Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog A-1 




















A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST... . CHICAGO, 10, ILL 
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considerable time to such topics as 
commodity rationing, the sale of War 
Bonds and Stamps, new methods of 
taxation, inflation, and similar cur- 


rent problems about which all citizens 


should be informed. The matter of 

il interest in such topics should 
not be disregarded. This will vary 
from class to class. A teacher will 
not find it very difficult to determine 
whether pupils desire to know more 
about a given topic. 

An excellent basis for selecting 
topics of this kind is their relation- 
ship to the computational processes 
that are being taught to the children. 
For example, a study of the cost of 
V-mail would involve small numbers 
only; hence it would be appropriate 
for the primary grades. A study of 
the work of the Weather Bureau 
would be more appropriate for the 
grades in which decimals are taught. 
New forms of taxation would be an 
excellent topic to use in introducing 
the study of taxation to pupils in 
the upper grades. 

In all cases, in her approach, the 
teacher should make a special effort 
to integrate the work involving the 
mathematical phase and that involv- 
ing the social phase. Neither should 
be overlooked. Each should be given 
a fair share of attention. 

Many valuable contacts with arith- 
metic occur in other areas of instruc- 
tion, such as health, social studies, 
science, art, and vocational fields, For 
example, in the social studies, use is 
made of graphic and tabular materials. 


Social Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 18) 


Most social-studies textbooks provide 
very little direct teaching on how 
such materials should be read and in- 
terpreted. The modern arithmetic 
text, however, contains interesting 
examples of graphs and tables. These 
can form the basis for lessons to help 
develop in children the ability to in- 
terpret such materials wherever they 
are used as a means of presenting 
information. The better arithmetic 
texts also contain a variety of valu- 
able units dealing with the mathe- 
matical aspects of health, science, and 
the like. 

Increasingly, it is becoming clear 
to teachers that number is a mode or 
system of thinking that is universally 
applicable. It is not limited to the 
arithmetic period but is an aspect of 
language that is present in all our 
activities. The teacher’s task is not 
only to develop in pupils the ability 
and disposition to do all necessary 
quantitative thinking but also to lead 
them to understand that they can 
handle all their affairs more efficiently 
if they will adopt the precise math- 
ematical methods developed by the 
human race. 

In using the number system, de- 
sirable outcomes will result only if 
pupils have abundant practice in ap- 
plying quantitative techniques in so- 
cial situations that are meaningful 
and vital to them. This is why it is 
so important that teachers give care- 
ful consideration to ways and means 
of developing the social phase of 
arithmetic work. 











you undoubtedly have long 
since discovered that when un- 
der tension, it helps to chew 
Gum. And, that is why if you 
have ever tried the experiment, 
it tends to help a youngster do 
better homework. 

It is no wonder that Double- 
mint has always been a great 
favorite because of the satisfac- 
tory give-and-take of its quality 
chew and its delicious, refresh- 
ing, cooling flavor which comes 
from real mint. No other Gum 
quite fills the same bill, either 
— as there is but one, original, 
genuine Doublemint. 

Our fighters have been so 
grateful for this Gum that its 
temporary withdrawal here 
means we are doing our best 
to supply our boys over there. 
For you see, it helps a little to 








relieve the extreme nervous 
tension of combat. 

That there isn’t enough both 
for our overseas men and the 
folks at home is due to the fact 
that wholesome, healthful 
Doublemint is a top quality 
Gum. It takes the best of 
everything. And, since many 
of the first grade necessities 
come from as far off as Singa- 
pore, you can well understand 
the shortage. 


Everyone here wants our fighters to 
come first —they have the greater need. 
Even with the Army and Navy taking 
our entire Doublemint output, however 


can be had to make enough Doublemine 
to go around, you can be assured it will 
be as fine as ever because in the mean- 
time our quality has not been reduced 
but completely maintained. wa 
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Your students will like a rayon project. The story of rayon 
is lively and interesting because it touches their daily lives. 
A rayon project coordinates well with other studies. 


In Geography, for instance, rayon provides an outstanding 
example of a modern, fast-growing industry which draws 
its raw materials from many regions. Rayon is an important 
“end product” of the lumber and the cotton industries, 
Wood chips that go to make the basic cellulose come 
from the forests of the American Northwest, Canada, 
and other sections. 


A new source of wood chips is the South’s rapid-growing 
slash pine trees which were formerly of little value. From 
the southern states, too, come cotton linters for cellulose 
for rayon. These short fibers, left on the seed after the cot- 
ton is ginned, represent another waste product put to good 
use. 


The main centers of rayon yarn production are eastern and 
southern United States, Great Britain, Italy, and other 
European countries. The distribution of rayon yarn, rayon 
fabrics, and finished rayon products is world-wide. 


READY NOW .. . NEW TEACHING AIDS TO HELP You 


A new Teacher’s Manual on How To Conduct A Rayon Study 
Project for Intermediate Grades is now ready. Accompanying 
students’ leaflets contain lively illustrated subject matter — True 
and False Questions, Word Puzzles, Pictures for Identification. 
For Primary Grades there’s a new color paste-up book, “A Journey 
With Rayon,” providing absorbing seat work for each student. 


Other Free Teaching Aids and Students’ Leaflets are also available 
for your use. To order these free helps, see Coupon Section of this 
magazine. 


‘CROWN’ 
TESTED 


RAYON 


~> Qtr 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., NewYork 1; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
© Reg, U.S. Pat. Of. 
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ICE CREAM... 


fighting food and a great morale builder 





in the Army 


——— 








Ice CREAM supplies body-building 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins 
that mean stamina. 


To be good fighters, men must have 
good food—and American fighters are 
the best fed in the world. The officer 


sponsible for their diets deserve great 
credit for the outstanding strength and 
stamina of our armed forces. 





(Wes 


It is significant, therefore, that these 
experts specify ice cream for our fight- 
ers wherever it is practical to provide it 
for them. It is not only of tremendous 
value in building morale, but also sup- 
plies a wealth of the essential protein, 
minerals, and vitamins which build 
physical strength to withstand the 
grueling pace of war. It is because of 
this double service on the fighting front 
that ice cream follows the flag! 


OUR FIGHTERS COME FIRST 


Naturally our fighters’ needs come 
first, so you may not always get all the 
ice cream you want. But remember, 
this nutritious food has gone to war. 
By accepting slightly less now, you are 
sharing with our fighters. When their 
job is finished there will again be plenty 
for all, 
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FOOT AND LEG PAINS? 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, aching 
feet, sore heels, or callouses on soles, may be due to 
weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports and exercise 
help give relief by removing muscular and ligamentous strain 

e cause of your pain. omy to aid in restoring the 
arches to eocmel, ae be changes from one pels, of shoes to 

cher. E pes y fitted at Shoe, Surgical an pt. Stores every 
wercre BREE foot booklet, write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago. 


Dr Scholls cceeiets 












Assembly Programs 


(Continued from page 29) 


To the eye-minded child, a film 
clarifies many concepts that he has 
been unable to grasp in the classroom 
discussion. We often take it for 
granted that children are familiar 
with things which actually they have 
never seen. In our school, for exam- 
ple, we found a sixth-grade pupil who 
had never been outside of our city, 
and he had no conception of how an 
orchard looked. 

Our principal often calls together 
the entire school for a short assem- 
bly in which he endeavors to promote 
school spirit. He tries to make the 
children feel his interest in them, and 
to show his faith in their possibilities 
as fine school citizens. He speaks of 
his willingness to help each individual 
pupil and of his friendly feeling for 
all. He makes the girls and boys feel 
responsible for care of school property 
and explains any new equipment that 
has been purchased for their benefit. 

If well planned as to time, place, 
and suitability, assembly programs 
will do much to develop desirable so- 
cial habits. The general assembly 
should be short, as the attention of 
young children cannot be held long 
at a time. They should not be al- 
lowed to become tired and bored— 
and perhaps boisterous. 

Training for the auditorium begins 
in the classroom. For young children 
to listen courteously to a story that 
is told, or to a dramatization given 
by a group, should be a part of their 
education. They can learn to be 
good listeners as well as good per- 
formers. Children should be taught 
that careful preparation is necessary 
in presenting a program before an 
audience so that it will be thorough- 
ly enjoyed. They should learn that 
action is often more effective than 
speech in holding the attention of an 
audience (especially an audience of 
children) and that visual material is 
of value in sustaining interest. 

Pupils should be taught how to ex- 
press approval properly during an 
assembly. Some children have heard, 
over the radio, the responses of a 
crowd listening to a campaign speech, 
and may believe that yelling, whis- 
tling, and stamping are in good taste. 

In our class assemblies, the teacher 
remains in the background, and all 
announcing and managing of the pro- 
gram are done by the pupils. This 
develops initiative and leadership. 
Wide participation is desired, and 
every child in the room makes some 
contribution. 

Arbitrary assignments are avoided. 
Usually the children are allowed to 
choose, or help choose, the parts they 
are to play. Opportunity ‘should 
be given for self-expression in a nat- 
ural situation. The same words need 
not be used each time if the right 
idea is conveyed. After several assem- 
bly experiences, the timid child gains 
confidence and acquires ease so that 
he gradually takes a more active part. 

The children in our school gain 
much pleasure from the assembly. 
They look forward to it, and remem- 
ber and discuss it long after it is 
over. For a pupil who is the leader, 
or the manager of a particular part, 
it is an important experience. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Professional quality Alphacolor Colored Chalk 
Pastels bring new life and sparkle to ed 
posters, layouts and sketches. Send 

full size sample box of 24 brilliant aK. 


postpaid. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. 


Address Dept. 1-944. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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OUR 
CAPITAL 





Set of 7 





Depict colorful, authentic scenes of historic inter- 

est—-The Capitol—The White House—Supreme 

Court Bldg.—-Treasury Bldg.—Library of Con- 

a Memorial Amphitheatre— Un- 
own Soldiers Tomb. Set 50c, postpaid. 


OUR NATIONAL SHRINES 
yy = ea ye Hall—Mt. Rush- 


more I—Statue of be ~~ 1 
morial—The Alamo .: : Set Sea, pocteaia. 
Other Posters to Build Up— 


4-to-a-set 


Sets are: The Circus—Air and 
Water Transportation ——_ Land 
Transportation—-Pioneer Life— 
Eskimo—Chinese—Desert Life ¥ 
—American Indians. 

Each Set 50c; five for $2.25. 


Send for FREE new catalog 
with over 3000 teaching aids. 


CHICAGO ZS, 





NATIONAL 


Weshin D.¢. 


12 x 18 Pan- 
els to Build 
Up by cut- 








1634 Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 16 








AMERICAN INDIAN UNIT 


24 9x12 famous Indian Pictures 

6 Indian Blackboard stencils satin 
8 —- sheets Indian Cut Outs to Color 

60 different colored Indian postcards, 10 for 
12 6x9 Indian Drawings to color... 

10 Indian Posters to cut, color, and paste 
Wall Map, present Indian Reservations, U.S.A. 
Wall Map, original Indian Tribes U.S.A. 
Teachers’ Manual——Indian Teaching Unit 
Booklet, ‘Indian Ceremonials. 

Booklet, Indian Handicrafts....... 

Four Yard Panel, Indian Posters... 

Hopi Katchina Doll / 

Hopi Katchina Doll “Collection, 12, named, 


with quaint characterization by Hopi artist bee 


SS Eee 
Late price list for 3c stamp. Address 

GEORGE R. Pesves, | Indian Arts and 

1018 Pacific Avenue, San B 
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Crafts, 
ernardino, California 





HELP for YOU 


Every Month of 
The School Year 
September through June 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine 


The Outstanding Magazine For Teachers 


Hundreds of teaching aids, ideas 
and suggestions. Activity units, 
art appreciation with miniature 
pictures in full color, music, pro 
grams, stories and visual aids in 
every issue. Use coupon—page 00. 
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Assembly Programs 
(Continued from page 62) 


who participate in an assembly devel- 
op responsibility, co-operation, initia- 
tive, unselfishness, and a standard of 
accomplishment. 

One of the major tasks of the 
teacher is to assist in providing chil- 
dren with experiences which will help 
them to become wholesome, socially 
functioning persons. If she is to aid 
them in realizing their possibilities to 
the maximum, she cannot afford to 
disregard so excellent a teaching and 
learning activity as the assembly. It 
should be a regular part of the school 
life, for regularity of assemblies will 
help to increase children’s feeling of 
responsibility and demonstrate the 
need for continuing co-operation. 


Classroom Control 
(Continued from page 33) 


Five points were deducted for be- 
ing out of one’s seat or sharpening 
a pencil when someone was address- 
ing the class, or for failing to bring 
to class some necessary equipment 
such as a pencil or notebook. A pu- 
pil who had to be reminded once dur- 
ing the week that he was neglecting 
his job lost one point. If he had to 
be reminded more than once, he lost 
five points. Annoying a monitor cost 
the offender one point. 

Usually each child likes to keep an 
individual record of his points for the 
week. This may be checked by the 
teacher or a committee. Or, the class 
may elect a point monitor and a 
checker to keep the record for the 


entire class. At the end of the week 
the points are all added up, the aver- 
age for the group is found, and those 
who are above the average are al- 
lowed a free period. ‘This is espe- 
cially valuable because it provides an 
opportunity for enriching the work 
of superior pupils. ; 

All sorts of activities may be car- 
ried on during this free period—work 
on hobbies, special interests, re- 
search, the development of plays, free 
reading, and so on. Furthermore, 
it provides an opportunity for the 
teacher to help pupils who have been 
absent or who need remedial work. 
Some pupils will not come up to the 
average of the group, of course, and 
they will not be entitled to a free 
period. Plans should be made for 
them to spend their period in the way 
that will do them the most good. 

This system encourages the pupils 
to develop self-control, and tends to 
make them feel responsible not only 
for their own work and behavior but 
also for the group’s behavior. We all 
like to believe that we can have a 
well-ordered room simply by being 
good teachers, without giving any of 
our attention to discipline. That is 
the ideal, but frequently we find our- 
selves working with situations that 
are not ideal. Since good teaching 
cannot be done in a disorderly room, 
it is sometimes necessary to concen- 
trate on discipline first, and a few 
tangible incentives are helpful. If 
you make good behavior “pay,” you 
will find more of it, and if you enlist 
the co-operation of the class, you will 
find that they can control themselves 
better than you can control them. 








That's what the Children say in effect 





when the Lunchroom serves 





Bottled and delivered 
by your local dairy 


CHICAGO 10, ILL., 401 W. Superior Street 
NEW YORK 18, WN. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. 
LOS ANGELES 11, CAL., 4368 District Blvd. 










teact mata 8866, YU. 5. Pat. OFF 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
The dairy drink that’s rich in milk solids — / 
and flavor children love! 
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Why 2500 Food 
Authorities 
Voted 2 to 1 for the 


HOT OATMEAL BREAKFAST 


(in National Independent Cereal Survey) 


Oatmeal Leads All Natural 
Cereals in 3 Great Basic 
Vitality Elements 


In a recent independent survey of 
more than 2500 home econ- 
omists, dieticians and nurses, 
more than 9 out of 10 said that 
the hot breakfast was best for 
growing children and working 
adults. And they voted oatmeal as 
the best hot cereal—best for 
nutritional values, best for appe- 
tite appeal. Oatmeal received 
more votes than all other hot 
cereals combined, 2 to 1. 


Authorities Agree on These Facts: 


Oatmeal leads wheat, corn or rice 
cereals in protein, that basic ; 
element absolutely necessary for 
building muscles, for the normal  & 
growth and development of 
children. 

Oatmeal leads all natural 
cereals in Vitamin B,, essential 
for growth, strength and energy. 

Oatmeal leads all cereals in 
food energy. 

More than 30 nutritional ele- 
ments are known to exist in 
natural whole-grain oatmeal. 

As national leaders campaign 
for better breakfasts in the inter- 
est of national health and welfare, 
The Quaker Oats Company is 
now preparing a highly illustrated, 
814" x 11” 8-page booklet suit- 
able for classroom use that pre- 
sents the interesting nutritional 
facts about the oat grain. When 
students have learned the hot- 
oatmeal-breakfast story, they will 
have learned much about the 
vital growth elements and basic 
nutrition. 


FREE! 


“Inside Story of a Kernel of Oats’’— suitable for classroom use. 


Teachers are invited to make requests for this booklet which will soon come off the press. 
Every teacher should have this valuable, easy-to-present information which is so timely in con- 
nection with the present Gqmocign for better breakfasts, and which provides such a practical 
agepench to the whole subject of nutrition. Simply send the coupon and you will receive one 
of the first copies. 

















x THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Box RR, Chicago, Illinois 
Please reserve and send to me as soon as available, sample copy of your new booklet “The 
Inside Story of a Kernel of Oats,” suitable for classroom use. There is no cost or obligation to me. : 
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Crab, Head or Body Lice 
remember A-200 | 


000 clinical tests in the District of 

Jumbia jail proved A-200 highly ef- 
fective in killing both parasites and 
their eggs in one application—15 min- 
utes contact. 

A-200 is non-toxic and non-irritating. 
Ideal for children —easily applied and 


gas Wy)/// 





easily removed with soap and warm 
water. Washes out of clothing easily. 
Druggists now 
have McKesson’s 
A-200—or can get 
it for you. Econom- 
ical—only 45¢. 








PYRINATE say Ween - SUDEDUN, U. 
FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1833 
[LEARNED | *Seciss" 








yToo good to 
be true? 


| MAGINE learning music 
by start right in to 
t lesson. 


‘Although I have had 
course only 2 short_weeks, i can att 
about music than I thought I ever would.” 

e's easy... no tedious practice. ..a child can learn 
this fascinating Print and Picture way. Costs but a few 
a da ket at once! Decide now to learn to play 
favorite musical instrument. Mail coupon for free 
ustrated booklet and Print and Picture Sample that 
how. Just check the instrument that interests you. 


M lok 
U. &. School of Music, a 
46" yr. 


68 Brunsw 
Buliding, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
FREE PRINT and PICTURE 


TUS. School of Music, 69 Brunswick Bidg.,. N.Y. 10, N.Y* 
Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Pic- 
ture Sample. I would like to play instrument 
checked below. (Do you have instrument’........ 
Piano Accordion Trumpet Ukulele 
Guitar Saxophone Trombone Clarinet 
Violin Mandolin Tenor Banjo Other instrument 
Tn seneraetnanntenehteteUAARESEASTISEUERANENISUENNOTS 
City....... ‘ ——  — 











SAVE 20—Stick Goupon on penny post card. 





BEGINNING READING 


is a Wall Chart on which print can be 
quickly displayed or quickly changed. 





THE PLYMOUTH CHART 


Words, phrases, or sentences slip readily into 
the grooves, remove as readily, or slide at a 
touch to right or left to make room for the 
substitutions and swift changes that keep the 
chart page alive with meaning. 

Size 36 x 36 inches, with 12 grooves affording 
36 feet of linear display space. A manual packed 
with valuable suggestions accompanies each chart. 


Price $3.00, express extra. Weight 4 Lbs. 
THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 


Publishers of Materials for Individual Instruction 
1701 W. 74th Street, Chicago, 36, Il. 


Our new catalogue sent free upon request. 










TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4 


Teachers in all fields have unusual oppor- 
tunities for advancement, We wish to 
cooperate with both the administrator 
and the teacher for the advantage of 
both. Our service is nationwide. 
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ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 
pot Cy ans Oe a 


110 U S Nar Bann BLOG Denver COLo 





1000’S EMERGENCY VACANCIES 
West including Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington. Grades $1800—$2200, H. S. $2000— 
$3000. Free Enrollment. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR $8 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 

ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
Sew Lel be cee 46Candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 


AG E'N cy N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Ageacies: 535 Fifth Ave., 





on PEST. Hew York City + “ye 
CcHIcaeo 


4 Building, Spokane, Wash. 














sas APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS I 
On Genuine Moent Nationally 


Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
E i 46 guaran- 








MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 





The Mechanics of Reading 


(Continued from page 18) 


Keep your eye on vocabulary mas- 
tery, though not to the extent of 
crippling the interest in the story. 
Remember that a meaning vocabulary 
helps enrich the understanding of any 
reading matter, and that without it 
successful reading is impossible. 


THE DOLCH LIST 


For the vocabulary test suggested 
earlier in this article, you might use 
the Dolch basic sight vocabulary list 
of the 220 tool words which make up 
more than 50 per cent of all reading 
material. This list, which appears in 
Teaching Primary Reading, by E. W. 
Dolch, published by Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois, is reprinted here 
by permission of the author. Notice 
that it contains no nouns. Arrange 
the words in columns, and test each 
pupil individually. Check or list all 
words which he does not know in- 
stantly. Then have him make a set 
of small cards, print one unknown 
word on each, and study the words 
until they are thoroughly familiar. 

CONJUNCTIONS: and, as, because, 
but, if, or. 

PREPOSITIONS: about, after, at, by, 
down, for, from, in, into, of, on, 
over, to, under, upon, with. 

Pronouns: he, her, him, his, I, it, 
its, me, my, myself, our, she, that, 
their, them, these, they, this, those, 
us, we, what, which, who, you, your. 

ADVERBS: again, always, around, 
away, before, far, fast, first, here, 
how, just, much, never, no, not, now, 
off, once, only, out, so, soon, then, 
there, today, together, too, up, very, 
well, when, where, why, yes. 

ADJECTIVEs: a, all, an, any, best, 
better, big, black, blue, both, brown, 
clean, cold, eight, every, five, four, 
full, funny, good, green, hot, kind, 
light, little, long, many, new, old, 
one, own, pretty, red, right, round, 
seven, six, small, some, ten, the, three, 
two,-warm, white, yellow. 

VERBs: am, are, ask, ate, be, been, 
bring, buy, call, came, can, carry, 
come, could, cut, did, do, does, done, 
don’t, draw, drink, eat, fall, find, fly, 
found, gave, get, give, go, goes, go- 
ing, got, grow, had, has, have, help, 
hold, hurt, is, jump, keep, know; 
laugh, let, like, live, look, made, 
make, may, must, open, pick, please, 
play, pull, put, ran, read, ride, run, 
said, saw, say, see, shall, show, sing, 
sit, sleep, start, stop, take, tell, thank, 
think, try, use, walk, want, was, 
wash, went, were, will, wish, work, 
would, write. 


How to Begin Reading 


(Continued from page 16) 


these books, for already she has dis- 
covered a small group who show—by 
their oral work, their interest in what 
is read to them, their requests to hear 
more reading, their ability to recog- 
nize words that have been used, and 
so on—that they are ready to profit 
by a directed reading period. As the 
weeks pass, others will be starting in 
similar ways, until all will be reading 
from books. 

But let us think back to the day 
when the hornets’ nest was brought. 

(Continued on page 65) 





at 80C each 


aby 


TEACHING AIDS 


to INSTRUCTOR Subscribers 


(Regular Price $1.00 Each) 


Designs for ROOM DECORATIONS 
82 sheets of designs in hecto- 
graph ink, 8%” x 11”, 32-page 
Manual, all in portfolio. 

The HANDCRAFT BOOK 
Things to Draw, Paint, or Make, 
80 pp., 9%” x 12%”, strong pa- 
per covers. 

HECTOGRAPHED SEATWORK 
For Primary Grades, 137 exer- 
cises on 75 separate sheets ready 
to hectograph, 8-page Teacher’s 
Manual, all in heavy envelope. 

SYMBOLS of DEMOCRACY Posters 
10 photographic posters, on fine 
bristol, 10” x 13”, showing build- 
ings and objects associated with 
our Democracy, in portfolio. 

SYMBOLS of FREEDOM Posters 
10 photographic posters, on fine 
bristol, 10” x 13”. Liberty Bell, 
Mt. Vernon, and other subjects 
closely related to the freedom 
of our country, in portfolio. 

“GOOD AMERICAN” Citizenship 
Posters. 10 posters, devoted to 
American ideals, 10” x 13”, on 
heavy stock in five colors, in 
portfolio. 

CONSTITUTION POSTERS 
10 posters, 10” x 13”, on heavy 
colored stock, in portfolio. 

GOOD MANNERS Posters 
20 amusing posters presenting 
good manners at home, at school, 
and on the street, 10” x 13”, on 
heavy stock in five colors, in 
portfolio. 

HEALTH and SAFETY Posters 
20 posters devoted to points on 
Health and Safety every pupil 
should know, 10” x 13”, on heavy 
stock in five colors, in portfolio. 

PROGRAM SELECTIONS 
For All the Year, 128 pp., 9%” 
x 12%”, in strong paper covers. 
Completely indexed. 

RHYTHM BAND BOOK 
48 pp., 9%” x 12%”, 38 complete 
scores and much helpful infor- 
mation, strong paper covers. 

STORIES to Read or Tell 
128 pp., 9%” x 12%”, strong pa- 
per covers. Completely indexed. 


Select the titles you desire and in 
clude them on this coupon with your 


order for THE INSTRUCTOR. 
», PE RS OS EE A 
F. 


. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. $4 
C) new 
Please enter my CD renewal 


subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR 


kk ee ee 
issue for 


O 1 year at $3.00 
0 2 years at $5.00 (Save $1.00) 


Please add to this subscription at 
the special combination prices the 
following Teaching Aids. 





C) I enclose payment in full. 


OI will pay October 5, 
Send invoice. 
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These primary 
workbooks pro- 
vide interesting 
and effective 
reading exercises 
in convenient and 
attractive form. 








READING FUN. Teaches colors and color 
names. Builds vocabulary, teaches word 
forms. 80 Pictures to color or match with 
words and sentences. 48 pages. Each 28c, 
per doz. $2.80, postpaid. 


MY PICTURE-STORY BOOK. Each page 
has an illustrated story, motivated by some- 
thing to do, with questions below. Tests 
reading progress in Ist and 2nd grades. 48 
pages. Each 28¢, per doz. $2.80, postpaid. 


SEE US READ. A preprimer reading book 
presenting simple pictorial exercises for the 
beginning reader. Cutting and pasting work 
also provided. 48 pages. Each 28¢, per dos. 
$2.80, postpaid. 


WE READ BY OURSELVES. A primer with 
exercises emphasizing comprehension, reten- 
tion, word recognition and following direc- 
tions. Contains outline pictures for coloring. 
48 pages. Each 28¢, per doz. $2.80, postpaid. 


OUR STORY WORKBOOK. Contains intro- 
ductory phonetic exercises and beginning 
work in word analysis for Grade 1. Illustra- 
tions may be colored. 48 pages. Each 28¢, 
per doz. $2.80, postpaid. 


LET’S READ FOR FUN. Original stories 
giving reading practice and vocabulary drill 
for Grade 2, through context, association and 
repetition. Also exercises on word building 
and analysis. 48 pages. Each 28¢, per doz. 
$2.80, postpaid. 


Write for FREE 
new Teacher's Buy- 
ing Guide. Lists 
over 3,000 teaching 
aids. 
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BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1634 Indiana Ave. Chicago 16, lil. 














for your 


classes 













IDEAS for the entire 
year! Interesting class 
Projects, easy to do, 
MW with step-by-step direc- 
lq tions—widely varied, up- 
to-the-minute subjects. 
PROBLEM AND IDEA 
- PORTFOLIOS: 
No. 1 — Elementary 
+No, 2 — Advanced 
Only $1.00 each, postpaid, 
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FOR BUSY 


H E L P TEACHERS 


Save time, worry and library hours. Let 
us prepare material for you—give it the 
finished, professional tone. 

Theses . . . Manuscripts . . . Research 
Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers ... Talks . . . Letters 
Charts . . . Outlines 
and many others, prepared by profession- 

als of long .experience. Our service 

help you improve your work, your educa- 

tional and social position. Rates as low 

as $1.00; write today outlining your needs. 
VERA GREGORY 

3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 


|O] FAM EMS 


_= 7 ot su. - 7 col- 
—— of the best Verse. Unex- 
celled as an sid im English Study. 
Cloth Binding... Ltiaienattionenne $1.00 

Kraft Leather Binding..$1.50 
Order today from 
The a Ce., Dept.N, 228 So. Wabash, Chicago 4 


Wedding == aie 


Write for Samples 






























How to Begin Reading 


(Continued from page 64) 


Some decision must be made about 
where it will be placed in the room. 
At one end of the hall is a table that 
can be borrowed. Should there be 
any writing to tell about the object 
placed on this table? Surely, for we 
might have visitors. The sentences 
are dictated to the teacher by the 
child who brought the nest. Next 
day something else is brought to place 
on this table. With the encourage- 
ment of the teacher more objects are 
brought and more explanations are 
written. Anything that can be 
found in the neighborhood may be 
used. The growth that takes place 
within the child is of far greater im- 
portance than the exhibit. 

Another grade may be invited to 
see the collection. In due time it will 
have served its special purpose and 
be taken away to give place to an- 
other type of display. 

When approached in this way, be- 
ginning reading truly becomes an 
outgrowth of living—well-planned 
living. And so meaning precedes the 
printed page, as it must if we are to 
save children from discouragement 
and failure in learning to read. 


Creative Expression 
(Continued from page 56) 


one of the children’s experiences. 
Robert’s brother had just come back 
from Sicily. He had been wounded. 
Our play was based on his homecom- 
ing and the subsequent family con- 
versations. After six of the children 
had acted it out with the help of the 
class, we recorded the words. The 
children saw the need for a perma- 
nent record if they were to repeat 
the performance. 

Throughout the year’s work the 
spelling, grammar, and punctuation 
kept pace with class growth in cre- 
ative expression. Our spelling lists 
were based on the needs demonstrated 
in the children’s writing. We treated 
grammar and punctuation in the same 
way. An English test that we took 
for fun at the end of the term showed 
that the class had exceeded the stand- 
ard set for nine- and ten-year-olds. 

If it were possible to present a sche- 
matic way of developing creative ex- 
pression with children, it might be 
somewhat like the following. 

1. Start with the child’s emotional 
experience. 

2. Discourage trite expressions. 

3. Don’t emphasize correct usage 
in the initial stage. 

4. Encourage the children to look 
for color and beauty of expression in 
all their reading. 

5. Read good poetry and prose to 
the children constantly. 

The process is an evolution. If at 
times the growth appears slow and la- 
borious, reread the children’s initial 
efforts. That should reassure you as 
to their improvement. 

A democratic America demands a 
citizenry that is educated, articu- 
late. Let us so educate our chil- 
dren that the whole world will be 
their heritage; that they can stand 
side by side with their brothers se- 
cure in the knowledge that they too 


can speak out. 
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® FREE EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL ON RAYON 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me the free material checked. ......._. Number of Students. —.... Grade. 
( New Teachers’ Manual and Students’ Leaflets (intermediate); () New Students’ Color 
Paste-up Book (Primary); () Students’ Leaflets and Teachers’ Unit of Work (Primary-inter- 





mediate). Send also () Acetate Rayon Kit, () Viscose Rayon Kit. (Enclose 50c for each kit.) 
Address. . 





| WORKBOOK sampLE—AND FREE QUIZ BOOKLET 
BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., Fowler, Indiana 


Send me postpaid the Workbooks checked below. (See page 4 for complete description of 
Wastes ..3 8 8 8 aK ned ae ee ed ee i 
15 cents for each. Also send your new Quiz Booklet, “What's the Answer?” 
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itn Sept. 44-IN-78 


@® FREE waALL CHART, “A BASIC BREAKFAST PATTERN” 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., 135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me your free Wall Chart on “A Basic Breakfast Pattern” for use in my school- 
room. 
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7 @ FREE 10 TEACHERS—Ditto Workbook and Hectograph Catalogs 
DITTO, INCORPORATED, 658 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 

(CO Please send me a copy of the latest Ditto Workbook Catalog free of charge. 
| (C0 Please send me your Catalog of Hectograph Supplies. 
| (Both will be sent if desired.) 
| ee ose 
[See oe ae eee ee Dacsssniinindannindiiaail 
Sept. 44-IN-15 


er FREE Catalogs on Workbooks and Social Studies Textbooks 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1251 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, !Ii. 


( Please send me Free 32-page Workbook Catalog. 
(J Send Free Catalog on Social Studies Texts. (Middle grades and junior high.) 


Name 
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@® FREE New Booklet, “NUTRITION GUIDE” 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 912, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 























Please send me the booklet, “Nutrition Guide,” illustrated in 4 colors. (One copy free to | 

each teacher.) | 

Name | 

| 

Address........ : mo a — ] 

| | 

® FREE BOOKLET “Ick CREAM FOR YOU AND ME” . 

NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. R, 111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, Illinois } 

Please send me your free booklet, “ice Cream for You and Me,” which is beautifully (ilus- ] 

| trated in color for primary-grade children and gives the steps in the production of ice cream. 
| 

| Name H 

| | 

” Sept. 44- IN- 13 

| ® FREE picture story, “WHAT MAKES THEM GO?” (Ships) 

SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. (1 94) | 

306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania j 
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Don’t Delay--Order Today! 
MAGAZINES 


for work 


pleasure... anda profit 


Limitations have already been placed on the servicing of many magazine sub- 


scriptions. 


Man power shortages delay subscription entries and ultimate deliveries. 


Paper restrictions have curtailed quantities of magazines available. 


lete your plans for the coming year, and order the magazines you want 
NOW. Under today’s conditions it would be wise to consider your Christmas 


magazine requirements AT THIS TIME. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Subscription Agency offers you complete and prompt 


service on practically all magazines. 


Choose from this list, or write for our 1944-45 Retail Magazine Catalogue today. 


list; then add the other magazines which you 


desire at their club prices 


Prices apply only in 


the United States. Prices for Canada and for- 
eign countries will gladly be quoted on request. 





if one magazine is desired, use “Publisher's 
Price’ in first column; if more than one, use 
“Club Price’ in second column Whenever pos- 
sible avail yourself of the special clubs in this 
" i 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) $3 0 $3.00 
Same—2 years (20 Nos.) 5.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 8 00 5.50 
with Children’s Activities 6.00 §.50 

with Grade Teacher 600 5.50 

with Junior Arts G Activities 6.00 5.50 
AMERICAN GIRL 200 2.00 

Same—2 years 300 3.00 
AMERICAN HOME (No more | year 

subs. except to Schools, Libraries, 

G Military Addresses) 1.50 1.50 

Same—2 years 250 2.50 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 300 3.00 

Same—2 years (Renewals only). 500 5.00 

No | year subs. accepted except 

for Libraries, Institutions, Foreign 

or Government orders. 

Military Service Rate 2.00 2.00 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.50 1.50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY (new) 5.00 3.75 

Same—Current Renewal 400 3.75 

Special Military Service Rate—1 yr. 250 2.50 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS 1.50 None 

No 1 year subs. except to Schools 

and Libraries. 

Sume—2 years 2.50 None 
BOYS’ LIFE (No new subs. 1! year 

renewals only to Schools and 

Libraries) 2.00 None 

Same—2 years (Renewals only) 350 None 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 250 2.50 

Same—2 years 500 None 
CHILD LiFe. sae 3.00 None 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 300 3.00 

with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 5.50 

with American Childhood 6.00 5.50 

with Grade Teacher 6.00 5.50 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 1.50 1.40 

Same—2 years 4.00 Gwe 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 2.00 1.75 

years 3.00 3.00 

COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY 300 3.00 

2 years 5.00 5.00 
CORRECT ENGLISH (Better English 

combined with this) (10 nos.) 3.00 »‘ 3.00 

Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 5.00 
COSMOPOLITAN 3.50 None 

Same—2 years — 5.50 None 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (Subs. limit- 

ed to R.F.D. addresses and towns 

not exceeding 2,500 population, 

unless for Schools and Libraries) 

a 5 years |00 None 
CURRENT HISTORY 300 None 

Same—2 years 5.00 None 
vy — papamad ENGLISH REVIEW (8 

aitienbane 2.5 2.50 
LEMaNTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 

(10 nos.) — one O None 

Same—2 years (20 nos.) ; 4.00 None 
ESQUIRE (No new subs. either civil- 

ian or military accepted) 5.00 5.00 

Same—2 years —. 8.00 None 

Military Service Rate (Renewal). 350 None 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 250 2.25 

Same—2 years 4.00 4.00 
FIELD AND STREAM 200 2.00 

Same—2 years aes 3.50 3.50 
FORECAST (Food) (10 nos.)_ 2.00 2.00 
FORTUNE, Magazine of Management 198 10.00 

Same—2 years 17.00 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING (New a 

not accepted) inns 350 None 

Same—2 years 550 None 
GRADE TEACHER (10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 

Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 5.00 

with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 5.50 

with American Childhood 600 5.50 

with Children’s Activities 6.00 5.50 

with Junior Arts G Activities 600 5.50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 4.00 3.75 

Same—2 years 7.00 7.00 
HEALTH — — 1.50 1.50 

Same—-2 years 2.50 2.50 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and HOME Le 

FIELD (12 nos.) None 

No new or renewal subs. a fi 

except from Schools & Libraries 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 2.50 None 

Same-—2 years 4.00 None 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 

Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 §.00 

with aeneviese Childhood 6.00 5.50 

with Children’s Activities . 6.00 5.50 

with Grade Teacher . 6.00 5.50 

with Junior Arts G Activities 6.00 5.50. 
JACK AND JILL (To U. S. G Poss.) : 50 None 

Sa years 4.00 None 

2 or more |-yoar subs. ordered at 

one time by same customer, each 200 None 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 275 2.75 
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Pubi'rs 
Price 
JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 
nos.) . 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 
with American Childhood 6.00 
with Grade Teacher 6.00 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL (No 1- 


year subs. new or renewal except 
for Schools, Libraries or Military 
Addresses.) 
Same—2 years 
Military Service Rate 
LIFE 
Same—2 years 
To Clergymen, Educators G Mem- 
bers of Armed Forces | year only. 
Effective Aug. 20 to Nov. 10, 1944 
Renewals only, 2 years 
LOOK (26 nos.) 
Same—2 years (52 nos.) 
Military Service Rate (26 nos.) 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
Same—2 years 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC (Renewal 
subs. only accepted) 
To Libraries and Schools. 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 asad 
Same—2 years (20 nos 
To Libraries and Ay (10 nos.) 
pe of News Sig- 
nificance 
Same—2 years 
Special Rate to Clergy, Educators, 
Men and Women o 5. Armed 
G Auxiliary Forces _ 
Battle Baby, Overseas 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
Same—2 years 
Special Rate to Schools G Libraries 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE a 
Same—2 years 
THE PATHFINDER 
Same—3 years 
PLAYS (10 nos.) 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 
POPULAR MECHANICS 
Same—2 years 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
Same—2 years 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS a 
nos.) 

Same—2 years (22 nos.) 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nos.) 
Same—2 years (14 nos.) 
cc  ( 
Same—z2 years or two 1-yr. subs.* 
Same—Add'l yrs. or a fy iw. 
subs.* Each 

*Ordered by same person. 
Military Service Rate—1 year 
REDBOOK = 
Same—2 years io 
SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 
Same—2 years (18 nos.) 
SATURDAY EVENING POST (To U. S. 
G Poss., Canada, Newfoundland, 
Pan America) , 
mg subs. not accepted except 
hools, Libraries, Institutions 
A to members of Armed Services. 
Same—2 years a 
Military Service Rate—! year. = 
SCHOLASTIC (Combined or Teach- 
er’'s Ed.) (32 nos.) 
Same—2 years (64 nos.) 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
STORY PARADE (For Boys and Girls) 
Same—2 years 
ba & Weekly Newsmagazine (New 


Same—2 years 
Renewals , 
Same—2 years 
To Educators, Clergymen, | Members 
of Armed Forces in U.S.—1 year 
Pony Edition, overseas 
TRAVEL 
Same—2 yea . 
WEE WISDOM. “fer Boys & Girls) _ 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—1 


~~ 
me? years 
No 1|-year a & accepted “except 
for Libraries, Institutions, Foreign 
or Government orders and Military 
Services. 
Military Service Rate—1 year___ 

YOUNG AMERICA (36 nos.) 
Same—2 to 4 subs. to one — 


MONTHLY __ 
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THE MAGAZINE CHILDREN LOVE TO READ 








FUN @ ADVENTURE 
FACTS FANTASY 


and OUR OWN a special 


PARADE invaluable. 


STORY 





@ music @ PLAYS 
CRAFTS PUZZLES 


department written by children 


For reading aloud or story-telling, for dramatization, singable 
songs, crafts, recreational reading, fine poems and stimulation 
to the children’s own creative work, you will find STORY 
A monthly school supplement connects 
the magazine’s contents with social science, language, arts and 
classroom work in middle and upper elementary grades. 


$2.00 for 1 year (12 numbers). 
Story Parade(9 mos.) with The Instructor, $4.50. Use coupon below, 


$1.50 for 9 months. 


PARADE 
















Value-conscious readers 
now order McCall's at the 
money-saving two and three 
year prices listed below in- 
stead of the regular price of 
1 year for $1.50 --and also 
assure themselves of unin- 
terrupted service. 


McCALL’S 


2 YRS. $2.40 + 3 YRS. $3 











Redbook saves money for 
its readers by giving them 
a complete novel of best 
seller quality complete in 
each issue--and readers save 
a dollar for themselves by 
ordering Redbook for two 
years instead of one! 


1 YR. $2.50 + 2 YRS. $4 









BENS 


ae 


works with children. 
the efforts of the home and 


specialists and educators. 


$2.00 per year 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


great universities, is a guide for both parents and teachers, 
a constant source of help and inspiration for anyone who 
It is the modern guide for correlating 


published with the offi- 
cial co-operation of four 


the school. The Parents’ Magazine 


brings you practical tested information in every branch of 
child psychology, health, and training, nutrition and disci- 
pline, the combined contribution of more than fifty child 


It provides interesting, construc- 


tive programs for Parent-Teacher Association meetings. 


$3.75 for three years 


with THE INSTRUCTOR, both one year, $4.75 














Every Day 


school year. 


grams, stories, 


month. 





1 Year $ 
(10 ISSUES) 


2 Years 
(20 ISSUES) 


INSTRUCTOR 


Your Classroom Aid For 


Every Occasion ! 


Ready-to-use teaching material that is of 
tremendous help to you in planning your 
classroom activities for every day of the 


Social study and elementary science units, art 
appreciation with both large and miniature 
full-color pictures, visual aids, music, pro- 


seatwork, tests with hundreds 


of ideas and suggestions. 
Lighten your load ‘with these new aids each 


3 


GET EVERY ISSUE THIS YEAR—ORDER NOW 


USE COUPON BELOW —MAIL TODAY! 








Enter my subscription ({_] new or [_] renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 


with the ___ 


Send me also the magazines listed below. 











OWEN 


_. issue for [_] 1 Year at $3.00. 


[] 2 Years at $5.00. 





This order totals $....................- 


(0 Check or money order en- 
closed. 
Check tdated Oct. 5, 
0 1944, or 30 da days from date 
of order, enclosed. 











C) Bill me. | will Oct. 5, | 
1944, or 30 days from date 
of or 

i —_— ae 
5-4 
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PRIMARY 
NUMBER PROGRAM 





WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


A new primary series of Worktext that 
accomplishes in the field of arithmetic, 
what the reading readiness program 
does in the field of reading. 


Book 1-—Develops number coneuip 

and number relations and the addi 

tion and subtraction facts through 6. 
Price 25c. 


Book 2—Further development of 
meaning and number relationships and 
the dition and subtraction facts 
through 10. ce, 

Book 3—Begins the formal study of 
arithmetic with complete explanations 
and examples of what to do. Price, 35c. 


Order sample copies—or write for WORK- 


ING WITH NUMBERS descriptive folder 
and catalog of other primary materials. 


THE STECK 


PUBLISHERS e@ 


COMPANY 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 














GEL-STEN 


offers: 





Best low-priced duplicator on the market. 
High quality gelatin films and all dupli- 

cator supplies. 
Exciting new workbooks printed in hecto- 

graph ink. 

EACH ORDER 
carefully packed and shipped immedi- 
ately. 
Write for price lists. 
GEL- STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Brookfield, Illinois 

















compstelely 
NEW 


ILLUSTRATED 
ACTIVITY 
fe) 1.4 :lele] 4) 
PRINTED IN 


DUPLICATING INK 





Other sub- 
tion. 





Sos 


Get acquainted with JONES WORKBOOKS — Check 
the subjects desired — CLIP and MAIL TODAY! 


OA complete unit on O TREES of enol 
SOUTH AMERICA United States | 
Por 5th and 6th grades.. $1.50 For intermediate grades $1.25 


Complete teaching outline— A Nature age. liao vity— 20 | 
many maps and illustrations. llustrations 


O PRODUCTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
For intermediate grades $1.50 


atest = ee maps () vor grades 3~4... $0.75 | 
@ pages. ; wo ne 


—— EARL J. JONES—PUBLISHER—— 


740 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ml. Dept. 1-9 


0 Sixteen ACTIVITY 
PROJECTS—To Make | 
—To Do—To Learn. 


Please send the subject I have checked above. I en- 


NO Citphennatattcsts Send C.0.D. ...... | 
City State.. | 
























A Pick-a-Pod Picnic 
(Continued from page 31) 


iron part of his desk. He didn’t clap 
when the rest of the pupils did. 

School was soon dismissed, and he 
walked slowly down the dusty, leaf- 
sprinkled road that led to his new 
home. His father, mother, little sis- 
ters Jane and Joan, and he had lived 
there just two months. He could see 
the red barns in the distance, with 
white pigeons flying about them. He 
could hear Collie’s joyful barking. 
But he wasn’t happy! 

“Country! Country school! I do 
want to go back to the city,” he 
mumbled, and brushed away the tears 
that would come into his eyes. 

But that night at the supper table a 
surprising thing happened! Dad re- 
marked with a grin, “There are about 
a million milkweed plants, more or 
less, in the north pasture. Tomorrow 
I’m going to mow them down. Later 
we'll have a big bonfire.” And he 
took a bite of bread and butter. 

Jimmy quickly set down his glass 
of milk. He was very thoughtful for 
a moment. He felt funny inside. 
Then he asked quietly, “How many 
pods does a milkweed plant have?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—two, at the 
very least, I should say,” his father 
told him. 

“Two million pods!” Jimmy ex- 
claimed. “How many times does eight 
hundred go into two million?” 

“Twenty-five hundred. What’s on 
your mind?” inquired his father in 
amazement. 

“Twenty-five hundred pounds of 
floss!” shouted Jimmy. 

“Floss!” cried his startled father. 
“Milkweed floss?” 

Jimmy nodded, and explained ex- 
citedly. Then he added, “Don’t cut 
them, Dad. When the teacher told 
us about milkweed floss today, I 
thought I wouldn’t help. But just 
the minute you said you were going 
to throw yours away, I knew that 
would never do. I am going to help 
Miss Allen tomorrow, but tonight I'll 
begin on ours. ‘Tomorrow I'll ask 
Miss Allen to stop here. It’s right on 
her way to Mr. Harper’s, and she’s 
going there.” 

“Til help,” and “I will, too,” shout- 
ed his two little sisters. 

“I'll wash my dishes later and go 
with you,” offered Mother. 

“Tll curry old Prince and Dobbin 
some other evening, and help, too,” 
Dad said. ‘Then his eyes sparkled. 
“I don’t really believe there are a mil- 
lion plants. But they looked like a 
million to me when I thought I had 
the work of getting rid of them by 
myself. I exaggerated.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” cried 
Jimmy, excited and happy. “Every 
little bit helps.” 

“Come, pod-pickers!” laughed Dad. 
“Where are some baskets, Mother?” 

When these were found, away the 
family went to the north pasture. 
They picked and picked until nearly 
dark, and still there were more pods 
waiting for their eager fingers. 

And with all that practice, Pil 
guess that the next day Jimmy maybe 
picked more than forty pods. What 
do you guess? 

EpiIToRIAL Note: On page 138 of this 
issue, you will find information that will 


help you and your pupils to plan your 
own pick-a-pod picnic. 


INSTRUCTOR, September 1944 








Clip coupons offering materials that 
quired information, and mail them 


NOTE 


you wish to obtain, print on each the re- 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 50 and 65.) 








; ® “INTO THE AIR AGE” fiustrated Booklet for Teachers 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me _...._..._._..._. copies of “Into the Air Aen “ 32-page, two-color booklet for 
teachers and school “administrators, which discusses the physical and social concepts of 
flight and its educational implications. Enclosed is —...._. (25¢ a copy). 








Sept. 44. iN-70 


@ FREE Ipana’s NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE the complete dental health unit Class Enroliment................ 


described on page 3. Grades Taught.................. 
I a  ertesitnenicntnrnccnncncetleecaitaiapeenintatdlinibenianamiaiitiabiciian eee 
hae craticsnsininisctnsicsnctlaindchtibibttaniticininpsitimanis Ee er ve . State..... 

Sept. 44. IN-1 


@® FREE Booklets on PEANUT BUTTER SANDWICH SPREADS 
DERBY FOODS, INC., Dept. 1-94, 3327 West 47th Place, Chicago 32, Illinois 





Please send me —............ copies of your booklet, “Peter Pan Presents Delicious Peanut Butter 

Recipes.” 

Name = - ” — » 

Address ee eC 
Sept. 44- IN-2 


@ FREE For BULLETIN-BOARD POSTING 
LOUISVILLE G NASHVILLE RAILROAD, Louisville, Kentucky 


Please send me, without cost, a reprint of your factual message entitled “The Never-Ending 
Miracle of Southern Timber,” as shown in your advertisement on page 53 of this issue. 


Name 








Sept. 44- IN-62 


® FREE Book OF IDEAS ON HOME SEWING 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Please send me _.__ 
Sewing.” 


(Dept. 30) 
___..... (up to 25) copies of the booklet, “Bag of Tricks for Home 








THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Box RR, Chicago, illinois 


Please send me the booklet telling “The Inside Story of a Kernel of Oats’’—suitable for 
classroom use. | would like __ ... extra copies. 


eg ee 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Please send me Free copy of “How to Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants.” 





U. S. BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION, 1001 Tower Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Send me your 20-piece Classroom Kit on the Sugar Beet, including Wall Chart, Sugar-and-War 
Leaflet, we of the Beet Sugar Industry, 36-page Teaching Manual, and illustrated 
62-page Book, “The Silver Wedge,” for a unit in intermediate or upper grades. 
RE EE Se Se a ee aR ae enc eC Grade 
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